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hot indignation that we are being sold to the enemy! 
Men and editors in high places do much to feed this per- 
fectly understood popular weakness, and more’s the 
blame to them. We do not claim for ourselves any pecu- 
liar knowledge, and omniscience is far from us. But we 
do try to follow the progress of the war with a reason- 
able mind and a contained spirit. It passes our under- 
standing how there could be any concern over what has 
been done. There has been to our mind a simple, un- 
broken, and relentless advance to the most clearly defined 
requirements. And these have been of the first magni- 
tude in importance. ‘They mean a revolutionized Ger- 
many. They mean the end of the Hohenzollerns, as 
surely as they meant the end of the Romanoffs. ‘The 
most adroit machinations in Germany cannot thwart the 
power of truth on the minds of the German people. Our 
President’s words have gone and keep on going home. 
The process of disillusionment with their autocracy, and 
of enlightenment about democracy, has been amazing. 
The militaristic German Government cannot longer ex- 
plain away the truth which makes men free. 


HIS whole business works out exactly as a democracy 
desires. Not by might, not by power, but by the 
word mankind goes forward. Not arms and the man, 
but man and the arms, we sing in this our day of con- 
firmation. The beauty of it is that our finest soldiers 
and sailors feel just this way about it. ‘They are at the 
peak of fitness for the fray, which at first blush the 
overture from Germany seems to knock cold. Of course 
they are set back. But one would go far to find a man 
who would have the war go on longer than is necessary. 
What we felt about war before we engaged in it we feel 
now, only more deeply. We hate it. An American 
officer wants to do the job right and so does every one 
of his men. And how they are doing it this very hour! 
But they have no part in needless slaughter, and they 
spurn the becushioned idea of men who sit in security 
and have no sons at the front, and who say the vic- 
tory must be won on the field. To put it bluntly, what 
under heaven is gained, provided we secure all that we 
ask, by killing ten thousand Germans if to do so we have 
also to see them kill even one hundred of our precious 
sons? We call this thing murder. It seems to us a head 


has to be pretty thick not to understand by this time that. 


we want to employ every advantage that will save life 
while it pushes on the complete terms of complete 
triumph to complete acceptance, with ironclad guarantees 
whose worth ze alone will decide. Whether men like it 
or not, this is the programme, and we count it all gain 
for ourselves and the whole world, including Germany. 


HAT well-drawn character, Blagdon, in Rev. Mr. 
Hayward’s story, “The Church Manager Arrives,” 
which was concluded in the Register last week, has given 
us a deal of interest and amusement. He is a hold-out 
on the proposition of efficiency in the church. ‘The busi- 
ness-like young parson is the object of his paternal ad- 
monitions, such as many a cleric has received in his 
apprentice years, from the elders. Says Blagdon: 
“Wherever you have organization you stifle the soul, 
whether it be in politics, in industry, or in religion, and 
at last men cry, ‘Who will deliver me from the body of 
this death?’ If you want to kill a prophet, turn him into 
an administrator. I defy you to find an exception to the 
rule.” Perfectly easy, Mr. Blagdon, if the clergyman 
had only not had the wind knocked out of him. ‘There 
is Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
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New York. Our own Rev. John Haynes Holmes is 
another. Bishop W. A. Quayle is a third. In Hartford, 
Conn., Rev. Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter comes to mind. 
There are hundreds of them. Each of the men-named 
is a distinguished .preacher and an extraordinary success 
as an organizer. After all, order is Heaven’s first law, 
despite a lot of unorderly ministers. Besides, a preacher 
is not necessarily a qne-compartment person. ‘Time was 
when people said a man could not be a good pastor and 
a good preacher. But Blagdon is living with them in the 
day of spiritual dawdling. 


PREACHER wrote the best Fourth Liberty Loan 
talk, in our judgment. It surpasses all the adver- 
tisements, though many of them are clever and telling. 
He spoke in his pulpit, and used a text, “What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, watch.” His theme was, “We 
go where we watch.” ‘The one illustration was perfect: 
“T suppose that most every one here has ridden a bicycle. 
Do you recollect the first time you rode, before you had 
mastered the art, that if you saw an obstacle, a_brick, 
for instance, you ran right into it? After you had learned 
to ride, bricks had no more terror for you. Both these 
acts were brought about by a simple, unvarying law: We 
go where we watch. ... Put the same law into opera- 
tion. Watch the bond—watch your bond. ... Don’t 
listen to some German propagandist that your money is 
not needed—don’t watch that brick. ... But watch the 
bond. Watch it, and watch it, and watch it, and keep on 
watching it, and the first thing you know you will have 
it. Why? Because it is the result of this old and un- 
varying law.” The preacher was Rev. Robert Bruce 
Clark, minister of the Presbyterian Church of the Pil- 
grims, New York. 


NOTHER scholar in politics, a man of the first 

order it seems increasingly plain to us, is the head 
of the Czecho-Slovak nation, Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, 
whose conduct from Washington of both the diplomacy 
and the arms of his peoples is in the half-light only be- 
cause the main drama is almost completely engrossing 
the mind of the world. He is active at present in declar- 
ing for such freedom of religion for his land as we are 
supposed to have in America. In making the mental 
way to this consummation he gives us a truth much 
needed, for it lies back of all other truths about the 
enemy. “Autocracy in its use of religion and the clergy 
for dynasty egotism means, in fact, theocracy. The gov- 
ernments of the Central Powers were claimed to be holy. 
In Austria, Prussia, and Russia the Holy Alliance had 
proclaimed that its representatives were the delegates of 
Divine Providence and that they acknowledged no other 
authority save God. ‘They were responsible only to God 
In ways we little suspect, and 
also among peoples of avowed freedom in religion, this 
ancient and stark spectre arises and attempts its tyranny. 
There is no need so great as the vigilance against its 
deadly, bony hand. And not least are we to be under 
watch against ourselves, who, just as soon as we gain 
a victory for freedom against an enslaving religious foe, 
are prone to become masters in our own theocracy. The 
choicest names for freedom upon the lips of men have 
oft deceived the very elect and put them into bondage. 
We know Unitarian parishes where one evil man holds 
the whole people in subjection. We always rejoice when 


the proud in their places are assailed for the slightest 


suggestion of domination. Prof. Masaryk puts us under 


peculiar bonds, for he shows us our own danger of be- — 


coming vassals, 
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| 2 eesti words spring to the mind in the light of the 
.4_ ugly disclosures of the machinations of the brew- 
ers in collusion with Arthur Brisbane, for whom they 


put up the money for a pro-beer newspaper. These words 


are flush, lush, slush! They have always characterized 
the ways of men in the liquor traffic. One could not 
look upon their fatness, their beaming be-diamonded 
agreeableness, their loud and comfortable disporting, 
without feeling theirs was easy money swept into capa- 
cious tills like so much swill from the sins of humanity. 
There is a way of determining whether or not a man 
earns what he has. We are asking continually, How did 
he get it? If he is a furtive crook, we soon find it out. 
If he takes greedy advantage of appetites, we soon nail 
his devilishness. Our readers have made numerous ob- 
servations of the saloon species. Did they ever know one 
whose ways were not superficially at peace with all the 
world, full of brotherly kindness, and underneath the 
thin veneer, full of stealth, indirection, fear, and shame. 
For the conscience never quite dies. The community 
keeps it alive! 


HEN a man’s house is on fire he does not make any 

social distinctions among the neighbors who help 
put it out. His wife may not have called on all of them 
before, but she is glad to call upon them then. If sudden 
peril wakes him, and he cannot reach the doctor by tele- 
phone, he does not let any difference with his next-door 
neighbor prevent him from being quite cordial in his man- 
ner of asking for first-aid. Many a quarrel has been 
absorbed, as if it never had been, in the fellowship of mu- 
tual danger. The young fellow, helpless in a shell pit, 
who found a flower and picked it for his mother, also 
shook hands with the only other soldier left alive, who 
crawled up with outstretched arm. He cried,—as much 
for that act as for love of his mother. War which is the 
vast lack of the love of man is also the greatest producer 
of it. Its mercies outweigh its cruelties, and men who 
come back find all the world friendly to them, and bring 
a friendly world with them, and a companionship that 
makes the exclusiveness of privilege as antique and as 
grotesque as a stage-coach. No doubt many people will 
forget what manner of men they were, but the millions 
who come back from comradeship in suffering, in help, in 
death, and in sacred memory, will not forget, and they 
will see that their brotherhood, and not the foolish sep- 
arateness, is the law of human society. | 


American or Roman Catholicism? 


HE recent death of Cardinal Farley, the close of the 
| earthly career of Archbishop Ireland, and the com- 
ing celebration of the “jubilee” of Cardinal Gib- 

bons are events of a kind that may reasonably incite some 
speculation as to the trend of the American corps of the 
Christian army that both in theory and in practice looks to 
Rome for decisions on issues of creed, polity, and ritual. 
In the very nature of things Cardinal Gibbons will not be 
active much longer. He has stood consistently for an 
irenic attitude toward the Protestants of the country, 
and he has their respect to a degree no other man of 
his official status ever has equalled. Broadly speaking, 
like Cardinal Farley and Archbishop Ireland, he has 
stood for an American and not an Italian or German or 
even distinctly Roman type of churchmanship and civic 
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duty by clergy and laity alike. But will he have such a 
successor in the see of Baltimore? And is it not porten- 
tous that the senior cardinal in the United States will 
probably be the Boston prelate who has the distinction 
of being the only American subordinate of Pope Pius X. 
who felt it necessary to formally say “Me, too,” when 
that obscurantist fulminated against modernism? 

We do not believe that Cardinal O’Connell is at all 
symbolical of the Roman Catholic Church in New Eng- 
land or in the nation at large, but he is likely for some 
years to come to have an official rank which will not 
tend to make the rapprochement of the two wings of 
the Church less difficult to effect. 

For it is hardly disputable that one effect of the war 
on the United States and Canada as well as on Europe 
is to force upon the churches that are called Roman, 
Greek, Protestant, and Liberal very serious consideration 
of the justification of much that before the war they 
felt to be worth forever striving for. It is especially 
necessary therefore that Pope Benedict XV. select from 
the names sent to him from those who have the right 
to make suggestions, leaders in sees as important as New 
York and St. Paul who will have some understanding 
of the new America and of the new church that is coming 
here, a church that will neither confound liberty with 
license nor authority with autocracy. 

We do not pretend to glimpse the secrets of the 
future and predict how the Papacy which undoubtedly 
was pro-Austrian if not pro-German in its sympathies 
during the earlier years of the war is going to square 
itself with Belgian, British, and French Catholics. But 
we can see how the adherents of the Roman Church in 
this country, if they were to do in their own particular 
field of influence at Rome what President Wilson will do 
for them and for their Protestant fellow-democrats and 
Christians when the nations sit down at the peace council 
table, could make an end for all time of the suspicions 
that arise whenever two such symbolic words as “Rome” 
and “Washington” are used. When will men who have 
fine ardor for political and industrial democracy and who 
are pastors—if any men in the United States are—to 
the masses of the wage-earners, assert themselves against 
a polity that keeps power centred in a machine admin- 
istered usually by an Italian and by a college of cardinals 
whose opinions are ancient, and whose diplomacy is suave 
and tortuous. Why do not Gallicanism and American- 
ism within the Roman fold unite and say to Benedict 
XV. some things that Pope Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Rampolla saw and threatened to make effective ? 

American Protestantism must be reformed within the 
next decade or two or it will become innocuous. Why 
cannot American Catholicism lead in the imperative ad- 
justment of the Papal autocracy to a world that is not 
going to be very kindly disposed toward caste and in- 
fallibility and arbitrary power? It can if it will find a 
brave leader. Where is he? This query suggests the 
reflection that there are singularly few men of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States who, either as 
trained polemicists or as scholars, force Protestants to 
meet them in intellectual combat. In the field of litera- 
ture to-day, where are the equals of Spalding of Peoria, 
Brother Azarias, Father Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
and John Boyle O’Reilly? American Protestants would 
like to see a Newman, a Manning, a Mercier appear. 
They know, or they ought to know, that competition of 
ideas and ideals ably carried on and with dramatic effect 
and in a way to grip the attention of the multitude is 
vastly better than the mushy talk of a decadent era whose 
plaintive note is that one faith is as good as another 
and that it does not matter what you believe if you only 
do aright. 
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- NCONDITIONAL surrender!” seemed to be the 
| response of the American people at the begin- 
ning of the week to the German note in response 
to the President’s reply to the original German applica- 
tion for an armistice, published in this country on Octo- 
ber 6. In response to the President’s inquiry of October 
8 the State Secretary of the Berlin Foreign Office on 
October 12 announced that “the German Government, 
in accordance with the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
for the purpose of bringing about an armistice, declares 
itself ready to comply with the propositions of the Presi- 
dent in regard to evacuation.” ‘The note also suggested 
that “the President may occasion the meeting of a mixed 
commission for making the necessary arrangements con- 
cerning the evacuation.” In reply to the President’s in- 
quiry as to the exact status of Chancellor Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden, Secretary Solf declared that the Chan- 
cellor spoke “in the name of the German Government and 
of the German people.” 


HIS note was transmitted for publication in the press 

from the German radio station at Nauen, and pub- 
lished in the American and Allied newspapers on Sun- 
day morning. Not until Monday at 11.45 a.m. did the 
President receive the official text through the Swiss 
chargé d’affaires. In the interval of waiting at the White 
House, expressions of opinion in the press, by public 
men, and by the man in the street gave heavy emphasis 
to what appeared the widespread feeling that the note was 
a subterfuge, designed to give the enemy an opportunity 
to reorganize his shattered forces for defensive warfare 
upon his own territory after a withdrawal from France 
and Belgium; that the clause of the note referring to 
evactiations was cunningly contrived to include the aban- 
donment of the German colonies by the Allied forces 


and that the latest German movement for peace definitely’ 


put an end to the diplomatic phase of the situation and 
referred the decision once more to the fighting armies. 
The sentiment that ran through the entire discussion 
pending the formulation of an official rejoinder by the 
President was: “We will have no peace except a peace 
by the unconditional surrender of Germany and her 
allies !” 


MERICAN sentiment found a, faithful and clear 
echo in the utterances by national leaders and by 
newspapers in the Allied countries. In London, Paris, 
and Rome, as in Washington, the German declaration of 
a willingness to accept an armistice on what Berlin affects 
to interpret as the Allies’ own terms, was regarded as a 
fresh diplomatic attempt to obtain time and advantage 
for the enemy. From all Allied sources, with an unanim- 
ity that was vigorously impressive, came the expression 
of a concerted purpose to press the war with the utmost 
energy until the enemy shall be brought to his knees and 
shall lay down his arms in unconditional surrender. 


OME indication of the sort of guarantees that the 
Allies will demand for the faithful observance of 
any engagements that Germany might be permitted to 
enter into was furnished by the proposals reported to 


have been submitted by Marshal Foch at an inter-Allied- 


conference in Versailles last week. These proposals in- 
cluded the surrender by Germany of the fortresses of 
Metz, Coblenz, and Strassburg, the strategic keys of Ger- 
many, and their occupation by Allied troops pending the 
performance by Germany of the stipulations of peace. 
It was also reported at the beginning of the week that the 
same conference took up the question of methods to in- 
sure the future naval impotence of Germany, and that 
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a proposal was considered to require the enemy to sur- 
render his naval vessels of all classes for distribution 
among the maritime Powers of the Entente in proportion 
to the naval losses that have been sustained by each since 
the beginning of the war. 
HILE the world was awaiting the collective reply 
of the Allies-to the German proposals for peace, 
evidences were accumulating that important changes are 
going on in the internal structure of the German Empire. 
The scope of these changes was suggested by the pub- 
lication by the Frinkische Tagespost, a Socialist organ 
issued at Nuremberg, of an article demanding the abdi- 
cation of the Kaiser as a measure necessary for the sal- 
vation of the country. It was announced by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung at the beginning of the week that among 
the reforms to be introduced in the immediate future 
would be the renunciation by the Kaiser of the power of 
declaring war. It appears to be a fact that the Reichstag 
is taking a direct and perhaps controlling part in the 
framing of the immediate war policy of the Empire. 
NE of the definite and decisive results of the war 
was recorded in history at the beginning of the 
week, when Allied forces occupied the Serbian city of 
Nish. This place, the ancient Nissa, is on the railway 
line between the Serbian and Bulgarian frontiers. ‘The 
seizure of this line put an end to the Berlin-Bagdad 
dream by breaking the communication between Serbia 
and Turkey, through Bulgaria—the “bridge” to the east 
which Germany built in 1915 at the cost of many Serbian, 
Montenegrin, Bulgarian, Austro-Hungarian, and Ger- 
man lives. The Allied commander, Gen. d’Esperey, is 
pressing the Germans northward and westward in the 
direction of the Austro-Hungarian border. As an imme- 
diate result of the withdrawal of Bulgaria from the war, 
the reconstitution of Serbia within the frontiers fixed 
by the treaty of Bucharest (signed in 1913) is already 
well under way. 
pA ee by the growing power of the Amer- 
A ican Expeditionary Forces, the liberation of invaded 
France is being carried on with steady certainty. Laon, 
the last great natural obstacle that entered into the sys- 
tem of German defences, fell to the French at the be- 
ginning of the week. St. Gobain massif, another formid- 
able German stronghold, had been taken almost in its 
entirety by last Monday. Cambrai, St. Quentin, and La 
Fere were in Allied hands. Douai was almost com- 
pletely invested. Valenciennes was on the eve of sur- 
render to the advancing liberators. A conquering army 
was advancing upon Maubeuge, close to the Belgian 
frontier. In no region were the Germans able to hold 
their own. A shocking phase of the enemy’s retreat all 
along the line was the wholesale burning and blowing up 
of towns, villages, and hamlets. Germany seemed deter- 
mined to leave no structure standing in the French ter- 
ritory which she was evacuating under the pressure of 
forces which she could not hope to resist. ; 
AST Monday, with only six days left in which to 
oversubscribe the total of $6,000,000,000 for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, the subscriptions throughout the 
country amounted to half the required sum. The nation- 
wide observance of Liberty Day last Saturday—the an- 
niversary of the discovery of America—was expected to 
stimulate interest in the campaign and to prove visibly 
the people’s determination to win the war completely 
and quickly. Special efforts were planned at the begin- 
ning of the week in the second district, which includes the 
city of New York. At that richest centre in the country, 
and perhaps in the world, the subscriptions at the begin- _ 
ning of the third week aggregated less than one-third of | 
the required total of $1,800,000,000. . Pi 
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ar ork Council 


- of the Unitarian Churches 


The Forthcoming Joint Appeal 


To tHe MINISTERS AND PEOPLE OF THE UNITARIAN 
CuurRcHES—Greeting :— 


The officers of the American Unitarian Association 
have received many inquiries from churches and indi- 
viduals concerning the response which Unitarians should 
give to the forthcoming joint appeal of the societies that 
are working for the physical, social, or religious welfare 
of our soldiers and sailors. Unitarians naturally wish 
to know not only that the work that these societies do 
is wise and efficient, but also what their attitude is 
toward people of our faith and fellowship. The Direc- 
tors of the Association have, therefore, asked us to make 
to the churches the following brief statement of facts. 

Seven welfare organizations unite in the appeal to the 
American people for gifts to the amount of one hundred 
and seventy million dollars. Two of these organizations 
are entirely secular in method and administration. The 
other five are denominational organizations or bodies, 
unsectarian in the scope of their activities, but established 
on a religious basis and guarded by dogmatic tests. 

1. The War Camp Community Service is under the 
administration of a commission appointed by the United 
States Government. ‘The work has been wisely organ- 
ized and efficiently carried on. Unitarians are serving 
on the national commission, and four Unitarian ministers 
and a number of laymen are among the executive officers. 
The whole spirit and purpose of the enterprise and the 
conduct of its varied activities are in accord with our 
principles of thought and conduct. ) 

2. The Camp Library Service (American Library 
Association) is also to be unqualifiedly commended. The 
library books are well selected and extensively used. 
Three Unitarian ministers are serving on the staff of 
camp librarians, and many Unitarians are volunteer 
helpers both at the camps and at the collection and 
shipping bureaus. 

3, 4, and 5. The Knights of Columbus, the Hebrew 
Welfare League, and the Salvation Army are organically 
and avowedly sectarian or racial organizations so far 
as appointment of workers is concerned. Naturally 
only Roman Catholics are appointed to work for the 
Knights of Columbus, only Jews work for the Hebrew 
Welfare League, and only members of the Salvation 
Army serve in the huts of that organization. A great 
deal of the work of these organizations, however, is 
administered in a broad and non-sectarian spirit, and 
their huts and canteens are open to soldiers and sailors 
without regard to their religious or non-religious con- 
nections. 

-6. The Young Men’s Christian Association has done 
and is doing a remarkable and extensive work for our 
enlisted men, though too often hampered by its tradi- 
tions and inherited limitations. ‘The Y. M. C. A. claims 
to be undenominational, yet its constitution still restricts 
its active membership and service to members of evan- 
gelical orthodox churches. Unitarians, Universalists, 
Liberal Friends, Roman Catholics, and all citizens not 
definitely related to orthodox Protestant churches are 
excluded from voting membership. Many individuals 
of influence in the Y. M. C. A. personally deplore this 
limitation, but apparently are unable to alter it. 

__ Under the stress of the war emergency the Y. M. C. A. 


War Work Council in commissioning workers has in 
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some measure modified the dogmatic tests which are still 
applied in civilian life. Fourteen Unitarian ministers 
and a number of Unitarian laymen have been appointed 
as associate secretaries. ‘The term “associate” evidently 
implies a distinction which has no practical significance, 
but its use avoids an open violation of the Association’s 
rule. The Unitarian associate secretaries have the same 
duties and compensations as secretaries. ‘They have in 
many cases distinguished themselves, and so far as the 
overseas service is concerned, we have heard of no dis- 
crimination against them. In the camps in the United 
States too many instances have occurred where Unitarian 
associate secretaries have been unjustly or rudely treated 
because of their faith and fellowship. 

The social activities of the Y. M. C. A. huts are for 
the most part well conducted. The religious work, on 
the other hand, betrays too often an intolerant spirit, 
and fails to command either the confidence or respect 
of the soldiers. A great deal, of course, depends upon 
the spirit and personality of the secretaries, but it is 
not too much to say that the religious work of the 
Y. M. C. A. is deplorably deficient in common sense and 
in broad and manly Christian spirit. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the religious work is only a small 
part of the total endeavor. The Y. M. C. A., through 
its physical, recreational, and educational agencies, ren- 
ders an invaluable service to our soldiers and sailors, 
and there is no other organization which can take its place 
in this service. In spite, therefore, of the fact that Uni- 
tarians are not admitted as active workers on the same 
plane with other Christians, we believe that Unitarians 
should continue to be magnanimous and give generously 
to the support of the work. 

7. The Young Women’s Christian Association has the 
same limitations of active membership as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and it rigidly enforces these 
restrictions. No Unitarian has been given any commis- 
sion, and Unitarian volunteer workers, even when obvi- 
ously well qualified for service, have been rigorously 
excluded. In spite of the fact that money was solicited 
from Unitarians on the assurance that the Y. W. C. A. 
is undenominational, the work has been administered in 
a narrow and sectarian spirit.* 

It is understood that under the joint appeal, individuals 
and societies contributing can designate the organizations 
to which they wish their money to be given. 

These facts are presented to you in answer to constant 
inquiries from individuals and churches of our fellow- 
ship. We urge you to interpret them generously, ignoring 
every minor consideration. The work of these organi- 
zations for our soldiers and sailors is indispensable to 
their welfare, and the work makes for victory. No other 
organizations can meet the need. Only through the 
United War Work Campaign can we help. ‘Therefore 
we believe in giving to the utmost of our ability. This is 
no time for us to consider questions of personal privilege. 
We want to help the men at the front. To ask for nothing 
and to give everything should be our method and our aim. 

We respectfully suggest that all subscriptions be made 
through community channels, rather than through any 
denominational'agency, and that, wherever possible, they 
be credited as Unitarian contributions. 


For the Council, 


SAMUEL A. Ensor, Chairman. 
ELMER S$. Fores, Secretary. 


*Since this paragraph was written, notice has been received, in a letter dat 
October 11, that Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The Alliance of Guiaeian 
Women, has been elected a member of the War Work Council of the Y. W..C. A. 
How far this action implies that the Council has decided to amend its 
rules and enlarge its fellowship cannot yet be determined, but the Council 
should be credited with an act which may indicate a change of policy. 
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Brevities 


The way to evacuate is to get out! 


The story on the Home page, “Little Master Truth- 
ful,” is published because it makes peculiarly plain 
the ways of some parents in the correction of children’s 
conduct. 


Whatever happens now in Germany will surprise the 
world; yet we are ready for anything that moves however 
swiftly toward a lasting democracy among that reawak- 
ening people. 


There are two important denominational announce- 
ments in this issue which appeal for our continued sup- 
port of the work we do in the war. Let the prospect of 
blessed peace spur us to generous and greatly needed 
response in the spirit of a not premature thanksgiving. 


One of the interesting pastimes is to read the back- 
down of the overzealous sectarian press, now that the 
reasons for the abolition of camp pastors are plain. The 
Register has had right through a comfortable confidence 
in the Government’s course bearing upon religion in this 
war. 


We were treated during the eager moments between 
the President’s replies to more or less clear discourses of 
two sets of mind,—those for revenge and those for jus- 
tice, those for nationalism and those for internationalism. 
It is still hard for some men to see that what is good for 
the whole world is best for the United States; and con- 
versely. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Dear Memories 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


What memories of Unitarian worthies Rev. Mr. Ste- 
vens awakens in many of us! How we could flood the 
Register with sidelights, if it were allowable! I come 
now begging to offer one concerning Dr. Hedge. 

Dignified, apparently cold, certainly professional, in 
what awe we students of ’72 and thereabouts stood in his 
presence in the lecture-room. But, with a few others, I 
had the rare privilege of seeing another side of the doc- 
tor’s personality. 

When he came to Cambridge to live he began at once 
to invite students to his house for a social evening with 
his lively son and jolly daughters, for games, theatricals, 
and general amusement. ‘Then Dr. Hedge was “one of 
us,” entering into the sports with the zest of the young- 
est. I recall particularly one game, called “Crambo.” 
Each of us wrote first a question on a slip of paper and 
dropped it, into a hat, then a word, and drew them out at 
random. In answering the question, in rhyme, the word 
found its place. One evening Dr. Hedge drew the ques- 
tion, “Do you like to hear the birds sing?” And, by 
chance, he drew the word “symphony.” He wrote :— 

“T like to sit beneath the trees, 
And listen to the choral symphony. 
A bird that can sing and won’t sing, 
Don’t you call him funny ?” 

I might add one about Dr. Hale if it does not take up 
too much space. 

Dr. Hale was deeply interested in the “back to the land” 
theory. Once he wrote me that he had written a story on 
that theme. He had taken a young married couple from 
the city and had got them planted on a farm, but did not 
know what to do with them there and wished me to 
finish the story for him. The next time I was in Boston 
I called at his office, but he had mislaid the manuscript 
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and could not find it. So I suppose that hopeful couple 
are still hung up on that promising farm with nothing to 
do and without knowing how to do it,—if they have not 
starved to death by this time. 

And Dr. Stearns! With a heart as*warm as some of 
his periods, he could sometimes be very stern. One day 
he had occasion to rebuke a student in class, and the 
student, not appreciating the justice of the rebuke, went 
up to the desk after the lecture and said, “Dr. Stearns, 
you hurt my feelings by what you said.’”’ Dr. Stearns in 
gentle dignity replied, “Mr. Blank, I meant to hurt your 
feelings.” 

J. N. ParpbeEEr. 


Boiron, Mass. 


No Battles in 719 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It is believed from a careful examination of history that 
in all the Christian centuries up to the present there 
has never been a battle of great importance fought, either 
on land or sea, in a year in which the number 19 oc- 
curred (¢.g., 1419, 1719, or the like). 

We are about to enter, once in all time, upon a year 
in which that number comes doubly,—1919. Will the 
future historian be able to record the absence of any 
armed combat between nations in this New Year? We 
fondly hope so, if without arms a permanent and right- 
eous peace may be secured,—but not otherwise. It 
would be a blessed but a rare coincidence if this could 
occur, for in all the numerals from one to one hundred 
which mark a century, scarcely any other except nineteen 
can claim to have been a part of the designation of a 
“battleless year.” 


: Joun Putio TRowBRIDGE. 
Srocksripcrk, Mass. 


Comedy or Blasphemy? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the Boston Transcript of October 5 appeared this 
display advertisement :— 

Trinity CHuRcH 

For sale or to let, a three-seated pew in desirable loca- 
tion. Address K. G. O., Boston Transcript. 
Talk about money changers in the temple! Is it 
strange that the Socialist looks upon the church as a 
capitalist institution? The exclusiveness of owning a 
pew is bad enough. When to that is added brazen-faced 
bartering, we have a combination strong enough to shock 
even a Pharisee. 

Trinity is an Episcopal church. We Unitarians mustn’t 
throw stones, for some of us live in glass houses. 

Rosert F. Leavens. 


+ 


Omauna, NEB. 


Portraits and Autographs Wanted 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have two wants. May I publish them in the Register 
in the hope that some of your readers may be able to 
answer them? ; 

1. A friend of mine, minister of a Baptist church, 


wants pictures of William Ellery Channing and Theodore — 


Parker for his parish’ house. 
and is hoping that there may be somebody who will be 
glad to present them to his church. I told him I would. 
try to find such pictures for him. Hence this word! 

2. The second want is my own. I am collecting auto- 


graph letters of the men who have been ministers of the __ 


Church of the Messiah during the ninety-three years of 
its history. My collection is complete with the exception 
of William Lunt, George H. Hepworth, and William R. 
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¥ ' Alger. Is there any reader of the Register who can sup- 
____ ply me with autograph letters of these men? 
. Joun Haynes Hoimes. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, 
New York, N.Y. 


Needed for Chaplains’ and Camp Devens Funds 


‘. To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

‘a In the name of the War Work Council of the Unitarian 
a Churches I want to urge a prompt and generous response 
to two War Work appeals that are now before our fel- 
lowship. 

1. A committee of The Alliance invites contributions 
to aid in securing the necessary equipment for our Uni- 
tarian chaplains. The cost of such equipment is from 
$200 to $400 for each chaplain. In addition, it is very 
desirable that a chaplain should have at his command 
f - a sum of money for emergencies. At least two denomi- 
, nations back up the chaplains of their own fellowship 


with sums of $500 and over. Most of the denominations’ 


- 
; provide at least the original equipment. There are now 

ten Unitarian ministers serving as chaplains in the army 
i and navy. They should all have our constant moral, sup- 
; port, and those recently commissioned should have our 
3 prompt financial backing. The need for the Chaplains’ 
: Fund is $2,000. Contributions may be sent to the treas- 
urer of [he Alliance, Lucia C. Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
7 2. The work carried on at Ayer and Camp Devens, 
Mass., has more than exhausted the resources of the 
Camp Devens Fund, subscribed a year ago in response 
. to the appeal of the New England Council of Unitarian 
; Churches. Additional contributions are urgently needed 

for two purposes :— 

(A) The support of the work at the Federation 

. House. ; 
We Unitarians join with the Congregationalists, Bap- 
: tists, and Methodists in the various activities for the wel- 
| fare of the soldiers and their families centring in the 
community building between the camp and the town of 
Ayer. ‘The Committee on the Camp Devens Fund has 
obligated itself to the extent of $3,000 a year for the 
Unitarian share in this beneficent enterprise. In addi- 
tion, the Unitarians have sustained for eight months, 
and should continue to sustain, a special community 
worker who lives at the Federation House and gives all 
her time to the work. 

(B) The rehabilitation of the Unitarian church at 
Ayer. 

This has proved unexpectedly costly because of the 
high price of labor and material. We are assured of an 
admirable church building, well equipped to serve both 
the community and the soldiers, but in order to complete 
the work before winter an additional sum of $5,000 is 
imperatively and immediately needed. I earnestly be- 
. speak the continued confidence and generosity of the 

people of our fellowship for this cause. Contributions 


Deca should be sent to the treasurer of the Camp Devens 
; Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
a Mass. 


) All Unitarians are giving liberally in response to the 
great national appeals. ‘Those responsibilities we share 
with all our fellow-citizens. Here, however, are en- 
deavors which only Unitarians can carry forward. Have 
we not, therefore, a special appeal, and can we not make 

sure that this immediate need for $10,000 will be sup- 

plied before another month has passed? 
adie feta Daya Samuet A. Extor, 
Ty idk ts Meal Chairman of the Council. 


« 
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~ Thanks to Register’s Readers 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In answer to my appeal in the Register for $150 for 
the education of a minister’s son I have now received the 
full amount required, and I beg to express my sincere 
thanks to all the donors who have so promptly and gen- 
erously responded. ‘The need has been a peculiar and 
urgent one, and this result is in every way most helpful. 


Louis C. CornisH. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Hale and Mr. Stevens 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The writer of these lines does not claim in the least to 
be a master of the English language. However, he is 
certain that he has discovered a wide seam in Mr. 
Stevens’s literary armor. In his most interesting and 
admirably written “Personal Reminiscencés,” Mr. Stevens 
criticises unfavorably (the Register, September 12) Dr. 
Hale’s saying, “John Johnson was born when both his 
parents were absent from home.” I have no disposition 
to try to justify Dr. Hale, but would like to ask, What 
was it that led Mr. Stevens to make in the very same 
article which contains this criticism the following ex- 
pression: “Rufus and George Ellis were brothers, but 
mutually quite dissimilar,” etc. ? 

“Mutually quite dissimilar” far surpasses in singularity 
Dr. Hale’s “singular statement.” But for the word 
“mutually,” I suppose the reader would have been led 


to believe that Rufus was different from George, but: 


George was not different from Rufus! 

In speaking of nature’s law of compensation the Irish- 
man fortified himself against all ambiguity when he said, 
“The other day I saw a man who had a short leg, and 
begorry, his other leg was longer.” 

All this with high regard and gratitude to Mr. Stevens 
for his most interesting “Reminiscences,” from a some- 
what huinble 


UNITARIAN. 


Reminiscence of Dr. Channing 


PRESERVED SMITH 


The manuscript of the following article was written in 
1880. We wish all our readers might see it. It is well 
preserved, and the penmanship is remarkably clear and 
regular. There is a quality in it which is not lost in 
type—the record of one who actually saw, heard, and 
knew that great saint of Christendom. We are indebted 
to Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith for it. Rev. Preserved 
Smith was directly descended from Rev. Henry Smith, 
who was settled as first minister of Wethersfield, Conn., 
in 1641. He was born in Rowe, Mass., in 1780, son of 
Rey. Preserved Smith. He was Unitarian minister at 
Warwick, Mass., for thirty years, and at Pembroke, 
Mass., for four years, when he retired from the ministry 
on account of his health, passing his last years in Deer- 
field, and later in Greenfield, where he died in 1882, aged 
ninety-three. This article was written in his old age. He 
kept up his literary work to the last. Eprror. 


sity, which closed in September, 1812, that I enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing Dr. Channing preach several 
times in Dr. Edes’ church, where I was a constant at- 
tendant. Dr. Channing was then in the first decade of 
his ministry, about thirty years of age, in the full glow 
of manhood and of health. I have a vivid recollection of 


|: was during my collegiate course in Brown Univer- 
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him as he walked up the aisle, ascended the pulpit, and 
his appearance in it. He was about of medium height, 
of fair and symmetrical features as seen so beautifully 
in his portrait in the second volume of his Memoir. His 
dress was in the clerical style of that period. His pulpit 
costume was smallclothes, black silk stockings and black 
shoes and bands. His appearance in the pulpit was most 
true to the pattern given by Cowper,—‘Simple, grave, 


sincere, in language plain, affectionate in look, and tender 


in address as well becomes a messenger of grace.” 

His sermons were rather ethical and sympathetic than 
doctrinal. I well remember the text of one—from our 
Saviour’s words, “Blessed are ye who weep now, for ye 
shall laugh.” I was the most impressed with his de- 
votional manner in prayer—so solemn, serene, and 
heavenly that he almost seemed to hold visible communion 
with the Supreme Object of his adoration. In his ser- 
mons he spoke with great clearness and distinctness, 
not attended with much if any gesticulation, and con- 
siderably confined to his notes. ‘The intonations of his 
voice were very much as were to be observed in his 
conversation, which I once noticed in some remarks 
that he made in Berry Street Conference. This was in 
1824, soon after his return from his visit to England, 
when he was invited by the Moderator of the Conference 
to give some account of what he heard and saw of our 
cause in that country. He said that the most he learned 
was from an interview he had with the celebrated Dr. 
Rees, the learned editor of the voluminous Cyclopedia, 
which was at that time passing through the press. 

The report was not very flattering, which might be 
owing to the probable fact that the learned savant was 
more devoted to the great work which he had in charge 
than to the cause and progress of Unitarianism. Several 
years after I saw him at the business meeting of the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in Anniversary 
Week, when his thickly clad dress plainly indicated his 
feeble health. He took no part in the proceedings, but 
merely looked on as a spectator. 

It is to be regretted that he did not care to have more 
intercourse with his brethren, especially with those from 
the country, who in Anniversary Week gathered at Bos- 
ton to mingle their sympathies and imbibe fresh inspira- 
tion in their work from other and superior minds. But 
on those interesting occasions Dr. Channing was rarely 
seen. He usually took that time to visit his fond retreat 
at Newport, to avoid, as it was said, the fatigue and 


trouble to which he would be subjected if he remained: 


at home. Most of his contemporary brethren knew little 
of him except through his prolific pen, when it would 
have been exceedingly gratifying if they could have 
learned more of him from his presence and living voice. 

In the early part of Dr. Channing’s ministry, the New 
England Congregational societies and churches had had 
rest ever since their first planting. The only doctrinal 
distinction was that of Calvinism and Arminianism. But 
that did not disturb ministerial intercourse and fellow- 
ship. At the ordination of Dr. Codman of Dorchester 
he gave the right hand as the token of mutual brother- 
hood. Yet Dr. Codman was‘a stern disciple of Calvin. 
But ere long indications began to show that the seamless 
vesture of Christ was soon to be rent. Dr. Channing’s 
Baltimore sermon in 1819 marked the times of division 
that were beginning to take place,—I well remember 
the sensation it created,—and the laity read and thought 
on these subjects as they had never done before. 
Happy, united parishes began to feel the rupture, which 
was attended with much acrimony and bitterness, and 
sweet and lovely charity was made to bleed at every pore. 

GREENFIELD, Mass., April 1, 1880. 
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“When I Survey the Countless Host of Stars” 
A. EMERSON PALMER 


When I survey the countless host of stars, 
O’erawed by the stupendous spectacle, 
*Tis nothing strange if I, despairing, cry, 
“O man, who art so insignificant, 
Peopling a globe that is a speck in space, 
Thy life a pulse-throb in the vast of time 
That knows no end and no beginning knows, 
How is it that thou venturest to think 
That the great Power which from the fire-mist drew 
The suns, and set them in their shining tracks, 
Is mindful still for thee?” 
Yet man alone, 
Of all who on this tiny planet dwell, 
Is dowered with God-like reason, only he 
Lifts face to heaven, and aspires and prays. 
He gropes in darkness, struggles toward the light, 
By slow steps upward climbs, and kinship feels 
With all that is in nature; and he yearns 
To pierce and know the mystery of things 
That on all sides besets him and allures. 
He thinks great thoughts, and cherishes large hopes; 
He loves with love that stronger seems than death; 
With faith audacious, he would fain believe 
That the same Power which keeps the stars in place 
Is resident and regnant in man’s soul; 
And that in him the fire celestial burns 
Enough to justify his daring hope 
That human life is ended not by death, 
That life but fits men for some larger sphere, 
Wherein their true activities may find 
An ample range and satisfying scope! 


Consigning Dying Soldiers to Hell 


The peculiar embarrassment of a mythical doctrine 
as it is Worked by so-called Ebangelicals 


JUNIUS 


The reader will take the word of the Register for it,— 
the following article was written by a layman. The nom 
de plume is used largely out of the author’s wish not to 
appear in public in the capacity of a theologian. We 
should like to say that he is a most earnest and scholarly 
member of a Middle West Unitarian church. His suc- 
cess in his own profession is attested by certain public 
distinctions which prove that he is highly favored among 
his fellows. He reads the best in the field of religion, 
as any one can see. His authorities are authoritative. 
Consequently this article is as fine an example as we 
could hope to print on the completely absurd position of 
a long-suffered and ill-named orthodox system. “Ortho- 
dox” means straight doctrine. Instead, as the writer 
shows, it is in this particular phase devious thinking that 
sends good men to hell !—Eprror. 


RIVATE PEAT and others have said repeatedly, in 
Pp their patriotic zeal, that the souls of all of our heroic 

American boys who are being killed in France while 
fighting. for the freedom of the world go straight to 
heaven. ‘This statement receives the hearty endorsement 
of all liberal Christians, such as Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Hicksite Quakers. The Jews also accept it. These 
sects have never been able to find in any of the bibles of 
the world a statement that God created a hell in which 
to torment billions of human souls eternally. 
gelical Christians believe otherwise, and declare that the 
souls of all dying soldiers who have not professed a belief 
in the creeds of evangelical Christianity will be sent to 
hell to be punished throughout eternity. Many of their 
preachers have taken offence at the remarks of Private 
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Peat and have argued vigorously that all dying soldiers 
are sent to hell. And recently, at Winona Lake, Ind., 
the three hundred and sixty-five members of the Inter- 
denominational Association of Evangelists, headed by 
Billy Sunday (the thriftiest of them all), solemnly and 
unanimously adopted a resolution protesting against the 
assertion that our dying soldiers are saved from hell. 
They include, of course, our Civil War soldiers. 

A few historic points on this subject are interesting. 
The word “evangelical” is applied to all of the Protestant 
denominations except those few above-mentioned. And 
it also really includes the Catholic Church, for it was that 
church that formulated evangelical Christianity from a 
few isolated passages in. the New Testament. ‘There are 
many passages to the contrary. The whole evangelical 
system is founded upon the many creation myths of the 
ancient nations that existed for thousands of years before 
the Hebrew nation and language were formed and which 
were borrowed by the Hebrews. It is enough here to 
remark that Jehovah cursed Adam and Eve for eating 
of the forbidden fruit, drove them out of the Garden of 
Eden into a place called hell, where the souls of them 
and their posterity, regardless of their goodness, are in 
eternal torment. After God had sent to hell the souls 
of billions of men, women, and children who had lived 
and died in Babylon, Assyria, China, India, Egypt, and 
all of the ancient nations, including primitive men before 
nations were formed, throughout a period of thousands 
of years, he concluded to devise a plan whereby, through 
the murder of Jesus Christ by Roman soldiers, a portion 
of humanity could be saved from hell. The words 
“saved,” “saviour,” “salvation,” “redemption,” and “re- 
deemer” always mean from hell, in evangelical theology. 
Under this plan of salvation, only those who believe in 
evangelical Christianity are saved. This sends to hell the 
souls of all Jews and also all liberal Christians and their 
soldiers, no matter how pure, patriotic, and brave they 
may have been. Many Catholics claim that all Protes- 
tants go to hell. And Billy Sunday, the greatest evan- 
gelical preacher since the days of Jonathan Edwards, says 
that half the members of all of our churches go to hell 
because they indulge in such popular recreations as card- 
playing, dancing, and theatre-going. This includes all 
Catholics, for they have the good judgment to indulge in 
these recreations, and give card-parties and dances for 
their soldiers and young people. Therefore it appears 
that the great majority of evangelical Christians are 
going to hell. But it should also be remembered that 
statistics show that in America more than one-half of 
our male adult population and soldiers are not members 
of any church of any kind. According to our evangelical 
friends, this vast number of our American citizens are 
going to hell—including, of course, one-half of our sol- 
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College at Cincinnati, in his recent book, entitled “Jew- 


When it is realized that we have in the world ten great 
religions and dozens of smaller ones, and that the millions 
of adherents of each one of these religions sincerely 
believe that their religion is the true religion, with their 
own bibles and many miracles to prove the truth of their 
religions, evangelical Christians have certainly done a 
mighty work of consignment. 

To-day in the British army in France there are several 
hundred thousand heroic soldiers who sincerely believe 
in the religion of the great and good Buddha, whose re- 
ligion is without a hell. But as soon as those brave and 
patriotic men fall in France, their souls are sent by the 
Christian God to the Christian hell to be tortured for 
ever and ever! What a Teuton God our evangelical 


friends worship! The horror of him! 


Rabbi Kohler, president of the Hebrew Theological 
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ish Theology,” says that the Hebrews and Jews never 
endorsed the idea of hell, and the Hebrew Biblical writers 
were not so blasphemous as to accuse their God Jehovah 
of having created such a place. He also says that the 
Christian New Testament writers borrowed the idea of 
hell from Persian myths. He congratulates the Jews 
that they did not build a system out of myths such as 
an alleged fall of man and the everlasting torture of 
souls. Not believing these myths, the Jews do not feel 
the need of an evangelical “saviour” or “plan of salva- 
tion.” 

All thinking men and women count the evangelical 
Christian plan of salvation from hell a failure. To send 
nine-tenths of the men, women, and children of the 
human race to the evangelical fires that burn forever is 
a subject for amused intelligence. The only way out of 
this evangelical business is for our teachers to recognize 
that God never created a hell. The thrifty Winona evan- 
gelists ought to take warning, instead of being alarmed 
about losing their jobs. 


MONG scholars, it is well known where the Persians 

got the idea of hell. For thousands of years before 
the Persian, Hebrew, and Christian nations and religions 
came into existence the Egyptian and Babylonian and 
other older nations had conceived the idea that the ghost 
or vague shadow of the man or woman at death went to 
a vast cavern in the earth, called the underworld, to 
spend a cheerless eternity. About 600 B.c. the great Per- 
sian teacher, Zoroaster, converted this underworld into 
a place for the eternal punishment of those who had led 
wicked and unrighteous lives. Later, some of the New 
Testament Jewish writers converted this underground 
cavern or pit into a place of never-ending sulphurous 
fires for disbelievers in the Christian religion, regardless ~ 
of their righteous and pure life. The earth has been 
thoroughly explored in every quarter from pole to pole 
and no such underground cavern has been discovered. 
The existence of the Persian and Christian hells have 
been thoroughly disproved. The Mohammedan religion 
is the only one that has adopted the belief that people will 
and should be everlastingly tormented in a hell because 
they did not select the right religion. But the Winona 
Evangelists’ hell-fire methods and threats of hell terrorize 
nearly one-sixth of the population of the earth into a 
belief in Mohammedanism. In this they but followed 
old and well-established Christian methods used espe- 
cially in Europe during the Dark Ages. 

Hero Sunday was recently observed. Our hearts have 
been moved to the depths by the accounts of the brave, 
patriotic, and heroic deeds and deaths of our American 
soldiers in France. What shall we say of the Winona 
Evangelists and all other -evangelical Christians who 
assert that a large proportion of these brave and heroic 
soldiers have been sent to a never-ending hell? The 
cheeks of many patriotic men and women will burn with 
righteous indignation at the assertion of such a propo- 
sition, but they will not be evangelical Christian cheeks. 

There should be another reformation of the Christian 
religion to make it conform to modern knowledge. 
Luther’s Reformation was only a beginning. Our Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians have led the way. Leave 
behind, Christian evangelicals, your impossible hell (your’ 
place for the other fellow!). ‘The world goes ahead. Men 
and* women refuse to be hypocrites. They will not join 
your churches. They do not believe that our dying sol- 
diers are being sent to hell. Their strong common sense 
and their ideas of justice and humanity—of God, Love— 
do not permit them to do so. Evangelical Christians and 
Mohammedans, we ask you, How sleep the brave in the 
sacred soil of France? 
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ATTRACTIVE AND HOMELIKE, AND EXCELLENTLYJ PLANNED THROUGHOUT 


A Religious Centre with a Civic 
Circumference 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER 


Editor of the Publishers’ Weekly 


of a church. A chronological history interests but 

few, and details of organization and of yearly ac- 
complishments belong in a year-book. How is one to 
convey an approximate impression of the personality of 
a church, a thing as intangible yet as real as the indi- 
viduality ofa friend? 

In writing of All Souls Church of Indianapolis I do 
not want to make comparisons between Unitarian 
churches of New England and those of the Middle West. 
One should have travelled extensively in the Mississippi 
Valley to make generalizations that are of value. Neither 
do I wish to write encomiums of parish and of pastor. If 
this were not a strong church body the editor would not 
have planned this article; if I did not have high regard 
for its minister I would not wish to write it. 

I moved to Indianapolis in 1913. As the only people 
there that I knew were Mr: and Mrs. Wicks, who had 
left the Brighton, Mass., parish eight years before, it was 
quite natural that I should become associated with the 
church and quickly find friends there. 

The church is in a substantial residential district a mile 
and a half north of the business centre. (A New Eng- 
lander must learn to put a short third “a” in Alabama 
before he can be readily directed to the street.) The 
building is particularly attractive and homelike, excel- 
lently planned throughout. The street front is to the 
west, and the ground to the south has been developed as 
a shrub-adorned court from whose sunny walk lead the 
main entrance, and the doors to basement and to Sunday- 
school. One should really get one’s first impression of 
the interior on a brisk autumn Sunday when the logs are 
crackling in the big fireplace of the comfortable lobby, 
and friendly men and women are standing in its warmth 
before passing through the swinging doors to the pews. 

The auditorium is dark-beamed and white-plastered, 
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the floor slopes slightly to the front and 
seats somewhat over three hundred. The 
-platform and pulpit are simple and al- 
ways beautifully lightened up with flow- 
ers. The organ is a few steps back from 
the pulpit, and the organist and soloist 
become to the congregation a familiarly 
welcome part of the service. Over the 
chancel carved in the wood is this in- 
scription: “Love is the spirit of this 
church and service is its law. To dwell 
together in peace, to seek the truth in 
love, and to help one another, this is our 
covenant.” 

Dr. Wicks (the town settled the doc- 
torate upon him some time before Mead- 
ville made it official) preaches from care- 
ful notes, always forcefully, with sys- 
tematic development and punctual end- 
ing. While I believe his personal incli- 
nation would be toward a preponderance 
of sermons on social progress, he believes 
that the needs of the situation call for 
other types too, the theological and the 
ethical, and his congregation have been 
well satisfied with the results. For year- 
round excellence of pulpit message no 
parish could ask better fare. 

To a large number of the congregation the sermon is 
the all-important part of the exercises. It is probably 
characteristically Unitarian to deprecate the part that the 
service plays in morning worship, and when the member- 
ship has not, in large proportion, an inherited fondness 
for the psalms and hymns, this becomes more apparent. 
At one parish meeting there was a lively debate on the 
value of the service, showing in an interesting way the 
different attitudes toward old forms and phraseology. 

In a New England parish one finds in the pews a large 
percentage of second- and third-generation Unitarians 
with a sprinkling of those who have thought their way 
out of Calvinism, and of unchurched families who have 
found in the Unitarian church of their community a con- 
genial or desirable church home. A Middle-Western 
church shows quite a different constituency. It can never 
offer the glamour of a “first church.” There can be but 
few second-generation Unitarians and these probably are 
recent comers to the State. 

While All Souls has roots in efforts of the early seven- 
ties, the present church dates from Mr. Newbert’s coming 
in 1903 and his two years of arduous work before Dr. 
Wicks’s installation. With such a short history, church 
interests can be to but a small extent an inherited loyalty. 
The parish is largely of those who have been unchurched 
liberals or radicals, those who have been finding their 
own way to liberal views, or those who are drawn to the 
church through the personality and preaching of the 
minister. On the whole this is likely to make a congre- 
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gation that is more sure of its liberalism, even if less sure 


of its label, than a Massachusetts parish. ‘There is now 
no social stigma in belonging to the Unitarian church in 
Indianapolis, yet many come to the congregation who 
have made with difficulty the break from old orthodox 
surroundings. 

Nothing has done so much toward fixing the position 
of this church in the city’s life as the unquestioned promi- 
nence it has taken in civic affairs. He who is called “the 
father of the church,” Horace McKay, stood for years 
as an apostle of liberalism and of civic righteousness. 
Many of the congregation had sat under Rev. Oscar 
McCulloch, a Congregational minister with a city-wide 


influence and a justly revered name in the city’s history, 


| 
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Sed 


Rev. FRANK S.C. WICKS, D.D. 


who leads with great success the sole Unitarian church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., a city of 300,000, and gives it a pre-eminent and unique 
place of religious and moral power 


whose spiritual successor All Souls’ pulpit seems in a 
way to be. Dr. Wicks’s own usefulness and initiative in 
the city’s activities seem remarkable even to one who is 
familiar with the great record our church leaders have 
always made in public service and influence. 

This is the sole Unitarian church in a city of three hun- 
dred thousand, yet minister and congregation will be 
found actively represented in every reform movement, 
philanthropy, or organization for civic 
betterment. One is not quite sure but 
that the minister extends his activities 
almost beyond the bounds of one man’s 
strength, but perhaps he feels the 
responsibility of representing the liberal 
church before the whole community. He 
is director of the Children’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, of the Boys’ Club, of the Hu- 
mane Society, and of the Art Institute ; 
president of the People’s Chorus and of 
the Indianapolis Little Theatre; director 
of the Rotary Club, active on Chamber 
of Commerce committees, and alert in 
agitation for legislative action in the 
City Hall or at the State House. 

With Mrs. Wicks representing the 
church with equal capability in other 
directions it is not difficult to see that 
the congregation finds stimulus to broad 
public activity. To know the men and 
women of the parish is to know people 
on every public committee and club 
directorate. All Souls seems to believe, 
as the president of its board once said, 
“that the community exempts the relig- 


ious and educational institutions from “LOVE IS 
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taxation, on the theory that this action can be justified by 
the service they will return to the city,” or as Dr. Wicks is 
fond of putting it, “All Souls Church is a religious centre 
with a civic circumference.” On this platform it has 
made good. 

But this church picture would be quite unfinished with- 
out mention of the many other activities under its roof: 
the Women’s Alliance which has had the benefit of Mrs. 
Wicks’s steady enthusiasm; the Emerson group meeting 
around the fireplace; the hospitable church suppers made 
possible by a most complete kitchen equipment; Troop 
72, one of the banner Boy Scout organizations of the 
State; the Men’s Club, always enjoyable though not 
always regular in occurrence; the young men’s round 
table with its stimulating discussion; the young people’s 
dances ; the vesper musicales of winter and the children’s 
street-carolling of Christmas Eve; the Bible school with 
its happy atmosphere and loyal teachers, trying to find 
its way to the best methods of teaching present-day 
goodness by former-day precept. 

The loyal support of active men is ever a fine charac- 


.teristic of the church,—men whose regard and affection 


for Frank Wicks is evinced in a hundred ways. They are 
present in the pews, and they will go to any effort to 
carry out the pulpit’s suggestions. A recent celebration 
of his fiftieth birthday at the Men’s Club was a spon- 
taneous love feast indeed. 

The church hopes to install sometime a parish as- 
sistant so that Dr. Wicks’s time can be somewhat 
freed for speaking in other parts of the State as 
missionary work for the cause of liberalism. At 
present he meets many such demands, has frequent cor- 
respondence with people who find themselves working 
their way to light. 

Just one organized Unitarian church in the State! 
There is much to be done. It still costs much to declare 
one’s self a Unitarian, especially in smaller towns. 
Large cities are few. Indiana with its ‘fine democratic 


spirit, its largely American stock, its active political and 
intellectual ferment, makes a good ground for increased 
liberal organization, and the seed that is being sown by 
the high example of this parish should bear fruit in due 
season. 
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All-Hallow Night 
MARY HALL LEONARD 


*Tis All Souls’ Night, and to my heart it brings 
A vague presentiment that one will come 

And meet me as of old. 

Dear heart, 

I do not fear thy ghostly presence, 

For you are you and naught but loving acts 
Belong with thoughts of you, past, present, or to come. 
Then welcome, Love, and kiss me once again 
And speak my name with telepathic voice 

As once you did when I was grieving sore 

At your far absence. 

Whether in sleep or in a waking dream 

Your touch will fill my soul with ecstasy, 

So in the morning will I wake betimes _ 

With new relays of courage and of strength 
For all the burdens of my life. 

O blesséd evening when the souls in heaven 
Revisit those they loved so well on earth! 


The Spokesman of Mankind 


Two opinions of distinguished persons, one a Belgian sena- 


tor, the other an American churchman, for readers of 
the ‘‘Register’’” 


HE following expressions on the terms of peace were 
| prepared for the Register before it could be known 
what President Wilson would reply to the second 
word from the German Government on evacuation and 
steps preliminary to lasting peace. The Register publishes 
them because they have of course a permanent value. The 
authors are looking to ultimate things which are not, 
and cannot be, affected by any possible negotiations. 

Senator Henri La Fontaine lends unusual weight to his 
words, because, first, he is a Belgian senator, whose home 
is in Brussels. He is at present lecturing in this coun- 
try. His published work on “The Great Solution” is 
highly favored among scholars and statesmen. He is 
head of the Bureau Centrale, Internationale, Brussels, 
and one of the most eminent authorities on international 
relations. 

Dr. Frederick Lynch is secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, and editor of the Christian Work. As author, 
lecturer, and preacher he is known as one of the leaders 
of the peace movement in America. The reply from 
him is part of an editorial which he will publish in his 


paper. 
Unlimited Possibility of Redemption 
HENRI LA FONTAINE 


That the President’s Liberty Loan address was one of 
the most impressive he has delivered since the beginning 
of the actual war nobody doubts, because in a minimum 
of words he expressed the essential issues and the way to 
conquer them. But something more was in his mind and 
for the first time, something in my opinion more essen- 
tial than any of his previous utterances, namely, the prin- 
ciple of international outlawry and collective redemption. 
Without such a conception no true peace can be thought 
about. There is such a thing as international burglary, 
international murder, international forfeiture. Germany 
has done all this: she has forfeited her word when she 
invaded Belgium, her armies are regular gangs of plun- 
derers, the whole war as she wages it is a wholesale mur- 
der. She has acted as a criminal, because henceforth war 
is to be doomed as a crime. It is a crime made out of all 


the crimes, upon the authors of which mankind unani- 


mously inflicts the most severe penalties: homicide, arson, 
poisoning, rape, looting. How could all this, in the minds 
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of men, be considered otherwise than outlawry? But it 
was necessary that it should be proclaimed by the spokes- 
man of mankind. It is done now, and I think that it will 
have momentous consequences. 

The consequences may be easily deducted. ‘There is 
to be formulated some kind of international penal law 


forbidding any recourse to war, even in order to support. 


a just claim. It is the recourse to war which is the dam- 
nable fact which is to be eliminated from international 
intercourse. No more than to an individual will it be 
allowed to a nation to be party, judge, and executioner in 
its own cause. All preparation for war, all education for 
war, all praise of war are to be considered as we would 
consider inside of a nation preparation and education for 
murder and praise of assassination as mischievous and 
punishable. A system of international penalties is to be 
devised, in fact, a consolidation of all the means of con- 
straint already applied during the actual conflict and tend- 
ing to enjail the outlawed nation in its own frontiers. 
The punishment of the outlawed nation may imply a re- 
course to force, but it will no more be a recourse to war; 
it will be a judiciary process put in action as a force of 
police by men appointed by mankind to insure its collec- 
tive security ; it will no more be a reaction in self-defence 
of an assailed people. The whole spirit behind those acts 
will be completely different from what it was in the past, 
and we may say that already something of this spirit is 
present in the unified action of the Allied armies. 

But something finer, nobler, deeper was in the mind of 
the President when he said, “For Germany will have to 
redeem her character, not by what happens at the peace 
table, but by what follows.” Such words outline what is 
the hope of the world; namely, that Germany will try to 
become again a reliable member of the partnership of free 
peoples, that she will amend herself enlightened by the 
public opinion of the world, helped by her sons and 
daughters scattered over the whole earth among the dem- 
ocratic nations. She will confess that she was wrong 
when on her shoulders she will feel the burning pressure 
of the coat of hatred she has woven with her own hands. 
The President thinks that there are no criminal-born na- 
tions, and that redemption is possible even for the worst 
among the outlawed peoples. It is a lofty idea and one 
which means salvation for the world. 

New York, N.Y. 


Christianity Applied to the Nations 
FREDERICK LYNCH 


President Wilson has for the last two years been mak- 
ing the aims of the war clear to the world. The British 
and the French people have been looking to him as their 
spokesman, as have we in America. This latest utterance 
gathers up all he has said before, and in a few most re- 
markable sentences holds before us and the Allies the 
lofty ends for which we are fighting and informs the 
German Government once and for all that we are not in- 


,terested in discussing “peace terms,” but in securing jus- 


tice and righteousness. The closing words of his great 
address have gone around the world like a loud and final 
trumpet sound: “Germany is constantly intimating the 
‘terms’ she will accept; and always finds that the world 
does not want terms. It wishes the final triumph of jus- 
tice and fair dealing.” Nothing could more definitely 
put a quietus. upon the kind of peace proposals Germany 
is continually making than those words with their note of 
finality. Nothing has so knocked the breath out of the 


German Government. They cannot adjust themselves to 
it. It is a new thing in history. They do not know Mr. — 


Wilson’s language. 
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try ever went to a peace conference for any other object 
than to get everything possible for itself? “The German 
people must by this time be fully aware that we cannot 
accept the word of those who forced this war upon us. 
We do not think the same thoughts or speak the same 
language of agreement.” ‘Two or three times the Presi- 
dent comes back to this point in his message, that it is not 
“terms,” but justice, righteousness, lasting peace, the 
world is interested in, and that every nation must go to 
the peace conference fully aware of this. “National pur- 
poses have fallen more and more into the background 
and the common purpose of enlightened mankind has 
taken their place. . . . It will be necessary that all who 
sit down at the peace table shall come willing and 
ready to pay the price, the only price” (the President is 
speaking of a lasting peace). “That price is impartial 
justice in every item of the settlement, no matter whose 


_ interest is crossed ; and not only impartial justice, but also 


the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are 
dealt with.” 

The interesting thing about the message, apart from its 
distinct notification to Germany and Austria that no peace 
terms can be considered which do not put justice and 
rights and peace for all humanity as the one basis of 


peace, is the announcement of the President in the most - 


explicit terms he has yet used, that the one guarantee of 
the future rights of all nations and the peace of the world 
is a League of Nations. Coming right on top of the 
many utterances of British statesmen to the same effect 
it really makes this the chief aim of the war. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Wilson it is the necessary achievement 
to make all other aims and gains possible of accomplish- 
ment. It will comprehend all these other aims. 

The President also specifies five particular gains that 
must be realized before the aims of the war have been 
achieved. He believes that these aims are those of our 
allies, he says he knows they are those of our Gov- 
ernment. 


“First, the impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
-do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that 
plays no favorites and knows no standard but 
the equal rights of the several peoples concerned; 

“Second, no special or separate interest of any 
single nation or any group of nations can be 
made the basis of any part of the settlement 
which is not consistent with the common inter- 
est of all; 

“Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or 
special covenants and understandings within the 
general and common family of the League of 
Nations ; 

“Fourth, and more specifically, there can be 
no special, selfish combinations within the league 
and no employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of 
economic penalty by exclusion from the markets 
of the world may be vested in the League of 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and 
control; 

“Fifth, all international agreements and trea- 
ties of every kind must be made known in their 
entirety to the rest of the world.” 


Each one of these aims, if achieved, means a new world 
order, a new internationalism, really a step toward the 


_ Kingdom of God, for they are the application of Chris- 


tianity to international relations. 
New York, N.Y. 
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The Immortal Hope 


Short and sorrowful is our life; 
And there is no healing when a man cometh to 
his end, 
And none was ever known that returned out of the 
grave. 
Because by mere chance were we born, 
And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been: 
Because the breath in our nostrils is smoke, 
a And reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our 
eart, 
Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into 
ashes, 
And the spirit shall be dispersed as thin air ; 
And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And no man shall remember our works. . . . 


Tews said within themselves, reasoning not aright, 


Thus reasoned they, and they were led astray; 

For their wickedness blinded them, 

And they knew not the mysteries of God, 

Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 

Nor did they judge that there is a prize for blameless 
souls. 

Because God created man for incorruption, 

And made him an image of his own proper being. . . . 

For the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 

In the eyes of the foolish they seem to have died ; 

And their departure is accounted to be their hurt, 

And their journeying away from us to be their ruin: 

But they are in peace. 

For even if in the sight of men they be punished, 

Their hope is full of immortality—From Wisdom ii 
and U1. 


’Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

*Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


—Addison. 


PRAYER 


Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for all who have 
walked in Thy light, and especially for those near to us 
and dear, in whose lives we have seen Thine excellent 
glory and beauty. May we know that out of the body as 
in the body they are with Thee, and that, when these 
earthly days come to an end, it is not that our service of 
Thee and of one another may cease, but that it may begin 
anew. Make us glad in all who have died faithfully; 
make us glad in all who have died heroically. Lift us into 
light and love and purity and blessedness ; and give us at 
last our portion with those who have trusted in Thee, and 
sought in all things to do Thy holy will. Amen. 
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Garden and Forest 
ARTHUR B. RHINOW 


She led me into her garden to admire its dainty designs 
and perfect proportions. 

And I dreamt of the forest primeval, the forest of 
infinite stretches, 

Where the hand of God is not obscured by work of man, 

Where God and I are nearer because we are alone.— 

And thus I turn from the garden of thought abstruse, 

Religious geometry seeking the truth, 

Trying to find the soul of a tree by cutting it into cord- 
wood, 

And my spirit yearns for the wilderness vast, 

Where the voice of God is heard, 

Where I am more because I am less, 

And God is all in all. 

And into the silent darkness I plunge 

To find the infinite light. 


Literature 


Making the Bible Attractive 


(THe Suorter Briere.) Tue New Tes- 


TAMENT. Translated and arranged by 
Charles Foster Kent and others. New 
York: Scribner’s. 1918. $1 net——Prof. 


Kent’s editorial pen is indefatigable. Vol- 
ume after volume attest his interest and 
skill in making the Bible apprehensible and 
attractive to the “average reader” of to- 
day. A recent addition to his list—one 
dares not say his most recent—is the New 
Testament portion of the Shorter Buble, 
to be followed very soon by the Old Testa- 
ment portion. In this work the Bible is 
made shorter by the omission of all those 
parts which in the judgment of Prof. Kent 
and his collaborators are no longer vital 
and of great value to the present age. The 
remaining text is retranslated, rearranged, 
supplied with suggestive chapter-captions 
instead of the traditional chapter and 
verse numerals, and edited according to 
the critical principles of the distinguished 
scholar in charge of the work. In the 
New Testament, the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are re-edited into two 
running documents, one headed The Life 
of Jesus, the other The Teachings of Jesus. 
Then follows an expurgated (and en- 
larged) version of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, then selections from eleven of the 
“Pauline Epistles,’ and from five “Later 
Writings” of epistolary character. First 
Timothy and Hebrews are grouped here, 
though the fragment of Second Timothy 
is, with some justification, included with 
Paul’s letters. The volume closes with 
passages from the Apocalypse, the First 
Epistle, and the Gospel traditionally as- 
cribed to John. The last of these writings 
is very strongly expurgated, chapters two 
and eighteen being entirely omitted and 
every other chapter save two being dras- 
tically cut down. For example, chapter 
six has been carefully pruned of all lan- 
guage about eating (literally “chewing”) 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Jesus, 
and rendered harmless and spiritually edi- 
fying to the most refined modern taste. 
By the same token, of course, it is ren- 
dered quite unlike anything the first Chris- 
tian century conceived or wrote. We 
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have an excellent homily of Kent, not of 
the Asian Anonymous; we have New Ha- 
ven, not Ephesus, the twentieth century, 
not the second. This comment may serve 
to characterize the work as a whole. It 
is excellent reading; it is much more akin 
to our time than the New Testament itself, 
but it is not the production of the primi- 
tive creative impulse of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is not merely a matter of omis- 
sion or of rearrangement; the choice of 
omissions and of arrangement changes the 
outlook and the substance of the whole. 
There may be a demand for a work of this 
kind; there certainly is a demand for a 
book of synthetic Scripture readings, such 
as Dr. Pierce has given us in his Soul of 
the Bible. ‘There certainly is a demand for 
a critical and chronological editing of the 
New Testament material, that the student 
may see just the processes at work in the 
earliest Christian community and just 
what it was trying to set forth in its brief 
and precious documents. There certainly 
is a demand for a new translation in mod- 
ern colloquial English, such as Dr. Moffatt 
has made. Prof. Kent’s book seems not to 
fit exactly any one of these needs, though 
aiming at all of them. 

The most interesting and important, 
and, on the face of it, the most promising 
of the editorial ventures in the book is the 
re-editing ot the Synoptics, as the Synop- 
tics themselves, save Mark, were re-edit- 
ings of older documents. The process is 
legitimate, even commendable, and we are 
grateful for Prof. Kent’s measure of suc- 
cess here. His critical canons are not al- 
ways perfectly clear. There is no ten- 
dency to distinguish between the legendary 
and the historic, nor between earlier and 
later strata of Gospel material. What is 
“of vital interest and practical value to 
the present age,” in the editor’s judgment, 
seems the only clearly discernible criterion. 

Coming to the text itself, one is glad to 
see that the section on the Teachings of 
Jesus uses no Johannine material (though 
it properly uses the passage on the woman 
taken in adultery). The synoptic Life of 
Jesus, however, does embody a few pas- 
sages from the Fourth Gospel, as well as 
two from First Corinthians. The Acts 
narrative is supplemented very effectively 
by passages from Paul’s letters. ‘Titus, 
Jude, Second and Third John are not used 
at all. The translation on the whole is 
well done. Whether it is clearer or more 
effective than the familiar and dignified 
version is a question to which different 
readers will give different answers. Here 
and there one registers a query. “Help us 
to resist temptation,” in the Lord’s Prayer, 
is “modern” and easy; is it what Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray? “The king- 
dom of God will not come in visible form” 
represents Prof. Kent’s eschatology, but it 
seems doubtful whether it is in the least 
what Luke xvii. 20 says. So the first 
Beatitude in Matthew, whatever its diffi- 
culties, probably did not mean, at least 
Jesus did not mean, “Blessed are the mod- 
est in spirit.” But about such matters 
agreement is difficult to obtain. The chap- 
ter-headings form a kind of brief com- 
mentary. In the section on Jesus’ teach- 
ings, we have a division entitled “Man and 
Society,” with such subheadings as “The 
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Responsibilities of Wealth,” “Man’s Duty 
to the Church and State.” At least one 
of these headings, “A Living Wage for All 
Willing to Work,” illustrates only the 
mind of the editor, without the remotest 
relation to what was in Jesus’ mind when 
he spoke the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard. Thus subtly do the interests 
of “the present age” substitute themselves 
for those with which Jesus and the New 
Testament are preoccupied. It is a danger 
against which all expositors need to be on 
their guard. A work like the present one 
has very great interest and value; it will 
be done successfully only by devotion to a 
purely historic ideal. After all, it was 
the first-century Jesus who saved the 
world. CoRAB 


Dr. Rall’s Admirable Manual 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By Harris 
Franklin Rall. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 1918. 75 cents net.—This admir- 
able little manual belongs to a series of 
text-books issued under Methodist auspices 
for the use of adult Bible classes and stu- 
dents of Biblical matters in public and 
private schools of advanced grade. The 
whole is entitled The Kingdom of God 
Series, and includes volumes on the Old 
Testament, the life of Jesus, the growth 
of the church and the Christian hope. If 
the series is to be judged by this volume, 
it is deserving of high praise. Dr. Rall 
here presents the teaching of Jesus in a 
most interesting, readable, stimulating 
fashion, admirably adapted to the students 
contemplated. But what is more, he pre- 
sents that teaching in a wholly scientific, 
undogmatic and in all essentials correct 
fashion. In other words, the book is 
wholly unorthodox. No reader could 
gather that the author was a Methodist, 
or had the slightest interest in any of the 
traditional doctrines of the Church. Any 
Unitarian scholar might have written, and 
have been proud in writing, the whole of it, 
not excepting the twenty-third chapter, on 
“What Jesus Thought of Himself.” Here 
is no hint of the Trinity, no suggestion 
that Jesus thought of himself as a person 
of the Deity. He thought of himself as 
the Messiah, as the Son of God, as the 
spiritual Master of men; but all this is 
construed in terms of moral sonship and 
mastery by sheer spiritual supremacy. 
Here is sound critical scholarship, kept in 
the background, and keen religious insight 
into the values of Jesus’ teaching, put in 
the foreground. Here is no straining of 
texts, no misinterpretation, no playing 
with words. There is only genuine report 
of the Master’s real thought and utterance. 
The sources are always the Synoptics, the 
Fourth Gospel being used only occasion- 
ally, by way of reinforcement. ‘This of 
itself is an extraordinary achievement in 
a Methodist book on the teaching of Jesus. 
The whole mass of Johannine teaching is 
simply not attributed to Jesus at all, with 
the result that we have a unified consistent 
exposition of the contribution of a real 
man to the world’s highest life. 

It is difficult to see how chapters five, 
on “Sonship as a Gift,” twelve, on “Grace 
and Good-will,” or fourteen, on “Brother- 
hood and the Nations,” could be better — 
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done. ‘This last chapter is especially com-, 
mended to such pacifists as feel that Jesus | 
would not wish his followers to defend 


the weak against wrong and cruelty. The 
critical student of the New ‘Testament 
would perhaps feel a sense of inadequacy 
in the treatment of one point, and only one, 
namely, in the eschatology, or teaching 
about the kingdom of God, in chapters 
seventeen to twenty. But Dr. Rall is 
chiefly expounding the moral and social 
values of the kingdom here, and has dealt 
with the historical problems in his com- 
panion volume in the same series, The Life 
of Jesus. It is to be wished that all Sun- 
day-schools, Unitarian Christian or Trini- 
tarian Christian, might include classes 
working through this manual. The latter 
‘schools would miss all the elements which 
divide them from their “liberal” brethren, 
and would thereby come closer to the 
common Master of us all. CUR. 5. 


Bringing the Mystery Cults Nearer 


THE Mystery RELIGIONS AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Henry C. Sheldon. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 1918. 50 
cents net—The subject of this little book 
is one of the most vigorously discussed of 
present-day New ‘Testament problems. 
Prof. Sheldon has done a real service to 
the non-technical English reader in making 
the discussion widely accessible and easily 
intelligible. He passes in brief review the 
chief mystery cults of the Roman Empire 
and their essential elements, proceeding 
then to show that there is no evidence of 
direct borrowing from them by any one 
of the New Testament writers. In this 
contention he is assuredly correct, even 
though his treatment is not sufficiently de- 
tailed and extensive to show how correct 
he is. The Christian religion was a con- 
temporary and in some respects a parallel 
to the mystery cults. It had its rise and 
expansion in practically the same milieu. 
Its antecedents were in the same needs of 
the human spirit and the same spontaneous 
response to those needs. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that its vocabulary and 
conceptions at points agree with those of 
the cults. The contrary would be most 
surprising; it is indeed a matter for ex- 
planation that the common features are not 
more numerous. But all the essentials and 
specific elements in Christianity are as 
diverse as possible from the elements 
which give the mysteries their peculiar 
character, and of direct borrowing there 
should no longer be any talk. Why, in 
the case of resemblances between religions, 
must it always be Christianity which bor- 
rows and never gives? Why should this 
faith of Jewish origin and stamp pass by 
the religious sources it loved and revered, 
to draw its inspiration from sources it 
theoretically and practically abhorred? Let 
us make“as much as our material allows 
of the resemblances between religious move- 
ments; let us not suppose that these al- 
ways, or commonly, mean direct imitation 
or borrowing. The religious impulse has 
an originality which many investigators of 
documents and vocabularies strangely over- 
look. Prof. Sheldon has perhaps a dog- 
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The Things that cannot be Shaken 


[From the volume of sermons, The Soul of America in Time of War] 


PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


It is as if by the light of the bursting bombs about them these youths had been per- 
mitted at last to see the things which no enemy could destroy. Many teachings which 
they had received might no longer seem to them imperative, but out of much that had 
been lost they had saved their own souls. The faith they had attained might-not satisfy 
the accepted standards of the Church, but to lose their orthodoxy was not so important 
as to find their Christ. Their theology might be incomplete, but to define God was less 


essential than to possess him. 


The extraordinary revival of religious susceptibility which is reported to us anew in 
every message from the front, and which is repeated in millions of watching, waiting, 
and praying homes, justifies the assurance that a new era of spiritual vitality is at our 
doors. Instead of discovering that Christianity has been tried and found wanting, it may 
be discovered that Christianity has never been fairly tried. Instead of a world submerged 
by materialism and militarism, it may be that the world will turn away from these 


seductions with a new repulsion and contempt. 
‘the head of all the newly organized forces which are to reconstruct civilization, the invis- 


Out into the new world may march, at 


ible King, to whom a new loyalty is to be pledged, and whose service is to make life 


rational, sane, and worth the living. 


After the days of tribulation, we may believe, shall come—if the world will have it so— 
the days of revelation; after the earthquake, the still small voice; and that still small 
voice, already heard across the tumult of the time, is the voice of him who said: 


“Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour. 


When ye shall see all 


these things, know that it is near, even at the doors.” 


matic reason for asserting this in the case 


of Christianity; there is scientific reason 
for asserting it generally. The book’s 
method might perhaps be improved; its 
thesis is correct. On page 32, “Possidonius” 
escaped the proof-reader. 


Candor about Indian Missions 


Tue Orecon Missions. By James Bash- 
ford, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
1918. $1.25 net—The aim of the author has 
been to describe the way in which the terri- 
tory west of the Rocky Mountains, lying 
between the Russian possessions on the 
north and Mexico on the south, was di- 
vided between the United States and Great 
Britain. The two countries were at times 
on the verge of war over the disputed 
claims. In the settlement by which the 
United States received nearly two-thirds 
of the territory there were several factors, 
viz., the Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries, the pioneers, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and certain interested statesmen at 
Washington. As to the relative merits of 
the leading men in each of these groups 
there has been much controversy. Dr. 
Bashford tries to adjust their claims, mean- 
while strongly insisting on the directing 
providence of God. With regard to the 
Indians, two interesting facts come out. 
“The overwhelming majority of the con- 
verts among the Catholic as among the 
Protestant missionaries accepted Christian- 
ity as a magic power to deliver them from 
hunger and dangers and abandoned it when 
they discovered that it did not furnish 
miraculous relief.” Then the Indians 
quickly disappeared, though not as a result 
of cruel treatment, alcohol, or war; they 
were destroyed by the white man’s diseases, 
such as smallpox, tuberculosis, measles, 
and the “social” diseases. The destruction 
was wholesale, the Mandans being reduced 
from 1500 to 30, and the Cree Indians 


from 1,000,000 in 1709, to 100,000 in 1749, 
and to 14,000 a half-century later.. 


Typical Evangelism 


THE EVANGELISM oF Jesus. By Ernest 
Clyde Wareing. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 1918. 60 cents net.—This is a 
text-book of the evangelistic method, based 
on interpretations of Gospel passages. Its 
general attitude may be shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the opening chapter: 
“We find in searching the teachings and 
life of Jesus six different incidents in which 
he deals with as many different types. 

. The conversion of Nathanael presents 
the mystical type. . . . The conversion of 
the woman of Samaria presents the defec- 
tive type. . The conversion of blind 
Bartimzeus presents the afflicted type... . 
The conversion of the thief on the cross 
presents a radical type. . . . The conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus presents a fanatical 
type.” In this catalogue is omitted, appar- 
ently by inadvertence, the conversion of 
Nicodemus, illustrating the formal type. 
These six miscalled “conversions” form 
the subject of the six chapters of the book, 
the whole atmosphere of which is intensely 
orthodox and evangelistic, and exhibits the 
arbitrary and artificial method of interpre- 
tation manifest in the quotation above. 
There is special interest in promulgating 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which is a 
notable element, it seems, in the conversion 
of Nathanael, and the author is particularly 
severe on the man “who neglects the Third 
Person of the Trinity, never mentioning 
him, never thinking of him, never recom- 
mending him, but satisfying himself with 
the thought of God.” Such a man com- 
mits “a sin of equal magnitude with that 
of the Jews, who rejected Christ manifest 
in the flesh.” The book is adapted for 
institute and class work in training evan- 
gelists, and is well adapted for producing 
the class of men who go by that sadly per- 
verted name. 
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To the Falling Leaves 


JOHN M. PAIGE 


You have tarried at my window, 

You have hidden in the wood, 

You have made the air more wholesome 
And have helped me all you could; 
But now falling, falling, falling! 


Some fall slowly, some more swiftly, 
Some at morning, some at night; 
Others in the gentle twilight 
Hasten downward in their flight; 
Always falling, falling, falling. 


You have had your lifelong struggles, 
Now your forms are bent and pale; 
But you helped the spreading branches, 
Now made stronger by the gale. 
Ever falling, falling, falling! 


How you teach me to be gentle, 
How you lift my passing fear, 

As you wing your golden message, 
Now you dry my falling tear; 
Gently falling, falling, falling! 


There is music in your falling 
As you pass from side to side; 
There is beauty in your colors 
As you fall on land and tide; 
Now you’re falling, falling, falling! 


Now you rest in peace forever! 
No more tossed by wind or wave; 
Find your beds among the grasses, 
Rest in ocean bay and cave, 
Softly falling, falling, falling! 


The Garden Renin 


ROSE BROOKS 


Billy Morton loved his garden room in 
Aunt Margaret’s house in the New Hamp- 
shire hills better than any other room in 
the world. It was different, and you felt 
different in it. Joined to the house, and 
at right angles with it, was a long, low 
woodshed; and over the woodshed was 
the garden room, long, low, and unfinished, 
with big brown rafters overhead, and gray 
weather-stained walls. Hidden under the 
woodbine, on the front, were little win- 
dows on the level of the floor, windows 
that opened in, in a fascinating way all 
their own; on the north were ten windows 
all in a row from which one looked across 
a meadow, over woods, and then straight 
up to a gap in the blue mountains; and at 
the end was an oriel window that over- 
looked Aunt Margaret’s garden—and such 
a garden! I wonder if any of you ever 
saw one so sweet? It wasn’t very large, 
but how the flowers in it did grow! There 
were larkspurs, deep blue and light blue, 
with blossoms far above Aunt Margaret’s 
head as she walked in the garden paths. 
There were hollyhocks taller even than the 
larkspurs, and thick gay hedges of phlox, 
and bee balm, and oh, everything just the 
loveliest you can imagine in any garden. 

Whenever Billy went to his room, he 
always walked first the long length of it 
to the window seat in the oriel window, 
and, stretched comfortably on his stomach, 
with his head out the window, he would 
sniff all the delicious warm fragrances 
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that rose from the garden below, and 
would watch with fascinated eyes the 
humming birds with which the garden was 
always alive. Such supple little bodies had 
the humming birds, pliant like a fish, such, 
gossamer wings, such long sharp bills! 
Billy never tired of watching them dart 
from bush to bush, sucking a honey drop 
from each flower. It was a fairy room, 
the garden room, with its window pictures 
of blue hills and gayest garden. 

One very hot day Aunt Margaret sent 
Billy up to wash before dinner. As he 
splashed the water in his big bowl, he sud- 
denly stopped to listen. Where was the 
low buzz-buzzing? It sounded like bees, 
like all the bees that buzzed all day in the 
garden, but there couldn’t be bees in the 
garden room! But it was bees somewhere, 
and very close,—maybe— 

“Aunt Margaret!” He dashed to the 
head of the stairs and called excitedly: 
“Aunt Margaret, can you come up a min- 
ute? There’s the loudest buzzing, like a 
whole hive of bees! Could they be in the 
wall?” 

Of course Aunt Margaret could come. 
Together they listened, and Aunt Margaret, 
with her head against the wall, close to 
Billy’s, looked as surprised and excited 
as he. 

“Tt is bees,” she said instantly. “And 
they’ve made their hive in the wall right 
here by the head of your bed, and I imag- 
ine it’s pretty hot in there to-day, so hot 
they have to buzz and tell their secret! 
Isn’t it fun to think of having honey walls 
in the garden room?” she laughed. “They 
can’t get at you, so you'll not be stung, and 
when you go to bed you can play you're a 
bee in their hive.” 

That night when Billy went to bed, it 
was still hot in the garden room, and the 
bees were still awake and buzzing softly,— 
the drowsiest lullaby in a little boy’s ears. 
He liked to hear them so much that he 
tried hard to keep awake, and can you 
imagine how surprised he was to discover 
suddenly that he could understand what 
they were saying? It wasn’t just buzz, 
buzz, buzz, not if you listened carefully! 
Billy lay as still as a mouse and he heard 
one bee buzz perfectly distinctly :— 

“When the moon comes up. It’s coming 
soon now.” 

And another bee buzzed, “Will there be 
anything to eat besides the honey we prom- 
ised?” 

Buzz, buzz, buzz. “Oh, dear!” thought 
Billy. “Where is what going to be when 
the moon comes up?” Was that all he 
could understand? But presently his ears 
were tuned aright again, and he heard in a 
very deep bass: buzz :— 

“Nothing but honey to eat, but the dew 
fairies said they’d bring leaffuls of dew, 
enough for everybody. We're to take the 
honey to the big flat stone by the pump at 
the end of the garden. There aren’t any 
real toadstool tables in the garden, but the 
stone will do.” 

“What are they going to do with honey 
and dew when the moon comes up?” 
thought Billy, his head all topsy-turvy with 
excitement. He’d listen hard. 

“Will any one play for them to dance 
except us?” buzzed another bee. 

“Of course! All the crickets in the grass 
will bring their fiddles, and we’ll all buzz.” 
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Billy chuckled almost out loud. So now 
he knew! There was going to be a party, 
—bees and crickets and dew fairies, who 
else, he wondered. Well, he’d see, with 
his own eyes! Out of bed he crept, very, 
very softly, and when his bare feet touched 
the floor, he hesitated one little minute. 
Should he ask Aunt Margaret if she 
wanted to see the garden dance, too? She 
was right in the next room,—but maybe 
he’d better not, because Aunt Margaret 
was a grown-up and she might say,— 

“Billy-boy, you’ve been dreaming; jump 
back to bed.” 

Of course it does spoil things when 
grown-ups don’t believe in things you 
know are true, so Billy’s bare feet pat- 
tered very softly, avoiding all the creaky 
boards, past the big dim spinning-wheel, 
straight for the window, instead of toward 
Aunt Margaret’s door. Any grown-up was 
a little risky at such a time, he sighed con- 
tentedly to himself, 

The garden was still dark, so there was 
plenty of time. He made a comfortable 
pile of the cushions and curled up in them 
with his head high enough to see all over 
the garden,—yes, even to the big flat stone 
by the pump. He was very comfy, and he 
knew his eyes were wide open, because 
presently he saw a shining silver rim 
above the dark pine hilltop, and it grew 
bigger and shinier till the man-in-the- 
moon’s two smiling eyes and then his 
whole beaming face drove the blackness of 
the night away. 

(To be concluded) 
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Little Master Truthful 
A True Story 


EDNA S. KNAPP 


“Tt is vewy nice, muvver,” he agreed as 
they watched the fireworks once from the 
nursery window, but the tears were run- 
ning down his cheeks and both tiny hands 
held tightly onto hers. Poor little chap,— 
he was afraid of so many things, noises, 
and strange people, and particularly of any 
possible pain. : 

His first years were anxious ones for 
the parents. When the child was three, 
they bought a real farm, where Laddie 
began to improve from the day they ar- 
rived. After he had tumbled into the 
shallow pond a few times, he lost his fear 
of the water, but he grew more cautious 
with a few hours spent in bed to think 
about it. The noises of the summer night 
frightened him at first, though when he 
had once seen Grandfather Bullfrog per- 
form, he only laughed at that. Mother 
was wise in the ways of animals and knew 
about birds, flowers, and trees; she told 
him stories of these things every day. He 


learned the few plants which must be 


avoided, and he felt quite brave in sight 
of the house or with her in the woods. 
The second summer much work was 
being done with dynamite. When the first 
rocks were blasted, he saw the fragments 
fly far up in the air, and the noises were 
terrific. .Then there were stumps to be 
uprooted, places to be prepared for set- 
ting orchard trees, and long ditches to 
be. digged auaaM we Re ah al 
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_ At this time the farm manager left, and 
mother decided to run the place herself. 
So Miss Mary came to be with the chil- 
dren. She explained carefully about the 
dynamite. At last Laddie would even go 
out in the swing when the men were 
working in the orchard, provided he could 
have his back to them and Miss Mary 
would play “train.” 

The farmhouse was ample in size, but 
it lacked all conveniences, so they began 
to repair and rebuild. When the house 
was painted, the paint-pots had a great 
fascination for Laddie. His fingers fairly 
ached to grasp the brushes. The first 
time, he painted his little blue suit; Mother 
talked to him seriously. Next time he 
painted, father was there and he talked 
still more seriously. 

Soon afterward father went away lectur- 
ing. The family gathered to eat Martha’s 
good breakfast. Laddie did not seem as 
hungry as usual. He refused two dishes 
of cereal. He even started meekly to help 
sister feed the pets without the usual argu- 
ment. 

As mother left the table, Mr. Wright was 
waiting. “We haven’t enough of the paints 
for the blinds, Mrs. Carroll. There has 
been an accident of some kind, and we need 
a quart. Could you send some one down 
to the village?” 

Mrs. Carroll looked at the porch floor. 
A can of paint lay upset and nearly empty. 
“Tll send Alex for some,” she replied 
soberly. Then she said to Miss Mary, 
“Somebody has been at the paint again.” 

“T’m so sorry. Was it Laddie?” 

“T’m afraid so, and I am in a dilemma. 
His father said he would punish the child 
if he touched the paint, and I have been 
trying to prove that I would not punish 
Laddie if he told me the truth.” 

“Laddie is naturally truthful. It is only 
his fear of punishment that makes him 
sometimes evade the truth,’ Miss Mary 
said thoughtfully. 

“He is so much braver lately. Several 
times he has come right to me when he 
has done some little wrong,” Mrs. Car- 
roll added. She called her little son and 
questioned him, but he seemed to know 
nothing about it. Then she took him out 
to see the telltale spot and talked to him 
about the sin of disobedience and the 
waste of valuable material. 

Laddie only squirmed and dug his toe 
into the gravel walk. “I don’t think I 
did it,” was all he would say. It was that 
way the whole morning, but something 
made him uncomfortable. 

Early in the afternoon Miss Mary took 
him in her lap and retold his favorite 
story of the little boy who could not tell 
a lie. 

“But his favver didn’t whip him,” the 
child replied wistfully. 

“T am sure your mother does not intend 
to whip you, though she will have to punish 
you if you touched the paint,’ said Miss 
Mary. 


Laddie looked at her earnestly for some ]- 


minutes. “I guess I did upset the paint,” 
he admitted. “Come, I want to tell muvver 


right off.” 


The walk was silent for Laddie, “though 
Miss Mary talked brightly and added a 
word of encouragement when she saw his 
lip quiver. Mother understood so she 
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came to meet them, and Miss Mary joined 
sister. Pretty soon mother and Laddie 
went back together along the path. His 
face was sober, but he held his head high. 
Miss Mary followed with sister to offer 
consolation as soon as possible. They saw 
Mrs. Carroll get the rope that sometimes 
tied out the calf. 

. “Generally I don’t intend to punish you 
when you tell the truth, but this time 
father is away and I have to keep his 
promise for him, don’t I?” 

Laddie nodded. 

“We will do what we had to when doggie 
would not keep off the new cement floor 
of the porch. We tied him up, didn’t we?” 

Laddie looked interested, and though it 
was unpleasant it also seemed just. 

For some time he watched Miss Mary, 
who had brought her sewing out to the 
swing, and sister, who had her doll family 
out on the lawn. He knew they were 
sorry. He got very, very tired of staying 
in one place, and before mother came back 
he went fast asleep. 

“Does my little son think he can re- 
member to leave the paint alone?” she 
asked untying the rope. 

Laddie answered with a smothering hug. 
“Yes, muvver, I can. Tell favver I won't 
touch it again, ever.’ He kept his word. 


Mother as Health Commissioner 


A mother who keeps her children well 
can save not only the stress of illness 
upon the children, but the time of a doctor 
and perhaps a nurse, and the expense in 
fees, drugs, special food and extra service 
which serious illness entails. 

The prevention of illness among children 
generally requires no more than the intel- 
ligent application of simple rules of health. 
To suggest to mothers ways of conserving 
health, the Federal Government through 
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the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has published a number of helpful 
bulletins. Any mother in the United States 
may have these bulletins if she will write 
and ask for them. 

A recent publication of the U. S. Public 
Health Service on “Prevention of Disease 
and Care of the Sick,” by W. G. Stimpson, 
M.D., also should be in the hands of every 
mother engaged in the work of keeping 
her family in good health. This bulletin 
gives a very clear statement of the prac- 
tical means by which families may avoid 
needless illness. It should prove partic- 
ularly valuable to mothers in rural dis- 
tricts. One chapter deals with the preven- 
tion of the spread of contagious diseases, 
and the care of patients suffering from 
them. To many mothers, the painstaking 
care prescribed will seem hard, perhaps, 
and even unnecessary, but it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Until every mother accepts her share of 
the responsibility for keeping disease under 
strict control and is willing to aid the health 
authorities in carrying out the necessary 
quarantine our country must bear the drain 
of these epidemics of contagious disease 
which now sweep through almost every 
community in the United States at some 
season of the year, leaving behind them a 
trail of death and ill-health. “The health 
of the child is the power of the Nation.” 
The most important war-work mothers 
can do is to rear strong men and women 
to carry on the work of the future. 


Little Frank was trying hard to sit up 
late, but had grown very sleepy. The 
visitor in whose honor bedtime had been 
retarded noted and made comment. “I 
reckon you usually go to bed with the 
chickens,” he smiled. “No, I don’t,” replied 
Frankie, plainly hurt; “I have a room all 
to myself.” —Onward. 


x 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


Prayer 
“T pray, 
For praying makes me brave once more.” 
Sunday 
And all things, whatsoever ye shall 


ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.— 
Matt. xxi. 22. 


Tue PowekrR OF PRAYER 


. . . More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God: 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


Monday 


Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you.—Jas. iv. 8. 


Prayer gives serenity, calmness, peace, 
trust, after the anxieties of expectancy, 
the exultations of success, the agonies of 
sorrow and bereavement. What is prayer, 
that it will make us thus tranquil and joy- 
ous, thus calm and trustful? What is 
prayer, that it purifies and exalts us, helps 
us to live worthily and hopefully? It is 
an irrepressible sense of want seeking 
supplies from the Infinite Fulness. It is 
aspiration climbing along the craggy path- 
ways to the Fountain of all joys and frui- 
tions—George Simmons. 


Tuesday 


In the shadow of thy wings will I make 
my refuge.—Ps. lvii. 1. 


God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches, white with dust, 
When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Wednesday 


Let integrity and uprightness preserve 
me; for I wait on thee.—Ps. xxv. 21. 


For prayer will in time make the human 
countenance its own divinest altar. Years 
upon years of true thoughts, like ceaseless 
music shut up within, will vibrate along 
the nerves of expression until the lines of 
the living instrument are drawn into corre- 
spondence, and the harmony of visible 
form matches the unheard harmonies of 
the mind—James Lane Allen. 


Thursday 


Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask him—WMaitt. 
ui. 8. 


Prayer does- not consist alone in the 
spoken, audible word. More often it is the 
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unuttered aspiration of the heart, the un- 
seen stirring of the inner pulses of the 


, soul, the unheard secret movements of the 


spirit. ‘To be able to translate these in- 
ward emotions into speech is a rare gift 
that but few possess—William D. Little. 


Friday — 


The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much.—Jas. v. 16. 


Prayer is the believer’s comfort and 
support, his weapon of defence, his light 
in darkness, his companionship in  soli- 
tude, his fountain in the desert, his hope 
and his deliverance—Henry Van Dyke. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever 
pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long 
delay ; 
Pray in the darkness; if there be no light. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 


Saturday 


Give ear to my prayer, O God; and hide 
not thyself from my _ supplication—Ps. 
lv. I. 

THE PRAYER PERFECT 


Dear Lord! Kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love’ 
Tenderly to-day. 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 
And with all the needy, 
O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of Content 
That is mine to-day! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Sunday School Union Programme 


On Monday, October 28, the Sunday 
School Union will hold the first meeting 
of its thirty-sixth year in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. ‘The remain- 
ing meetings of the season will also be held 
in the First Church and on the third Mon- 
day of the month. The programme for the 
year is as follows :— 

October 28, Temperance Education—a 
demonstration lesson by Mrs. William Til- 
ton. Place: Arlington Street Church. 

November 18, Departmental Confer- 
ences. .Place: Church of the Disciples. 

December 16, “The Development of the 
Religious Spirit in the Sunday-school,” 
Rev. James A. Fairley. Place: Bulfinch 
Place Church. 

January 20, 1919, topic to be announced. 
Place: Second Church, Boston. 

February 17, “Our Task with Boys in 
the Church School,” Rev. Florence Buck. 
Place: Second Church, Brookline. 

March 17, “Sunday-school Pageants,” 
Miss Marguerite Emilio. Place: Barnard 
Memorial. 

April 21, Graduation and Promotion Ex- 
ercises in the Sunday-school. A Sympo- 
sium. Place: First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge. 
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The addresses at these meetings on 
topics are of vital interest to Sunday- 
school workers, and the opportunities for 
free discussion and _ social 


of inspiration and practical help. 


that what the Union gives them is most 
valuable. 
The meetings are held at seven o’clock, 


following an informal supper prepared ~ 


and served by the several schools in turn, 
and are adjourned promptly at 8.30. Mem- 
bership tickets for the season are $3.25 
each—a charge that barely covers the cost 
of food, printing, and mailing. These 
tickets, which are transferable, entitle 
their holders to the supper, to which they 
may invite friends upon payment of fifty 
cents for each guest. Any Sunday-school 
may hold as many as it chooses. The 
meeting itself, however, is entirely free, 
and all who are interested are heartily 
welcome to the addresses and the subse- 
quent discussion. 

Copies of the programme for the year, 
or any further information about the 
Union, may be had by applying to the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Livingston Stebbins, 3 Con- 
cord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Institute for Workers with Youth 


A rare opportunity for education and 
sociability among those interested in the 
training of youth is being offered free at 
Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton Street, 
Boston, Mass., to all who are willing to 
give the matter their earnest attention. 
The only requirement for membership. in 
the Institute is a promise to do the small 
assignment of reading which is necessary 
to become an intelligent listener. 

The course will open on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 29, at seven o'clock, with an ad- 
dress by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, who will 
explain the Cube Club system of which he 
is the originator. The system aims, 
through its plan of credits, to help the 
child to an all-round development of his 
nature. It is earnestly hoped that many 
parents and Sunday-school teachers will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
hear the explanation of this system by Mr. 
Krolfifer, who has given much careful 
study to evolving it. 

Beginning Tuesday, November 5, and 
continuing on alternate Tuesdays through- 
out the season, Rev. Florence Buck will 


give a series of lectures on religious train- 
On No-- 


ing of boys and girls of all ages. 
vember 12 and alternate Tuesdays Rev. 
Elmer S$. Forbes will lecture on the sub- 
ject, “What Advisers of Youth Should 
Know.” 

There will be abundant opportunity for 


discussion and interchange of ideas among 
the members, and a social hour will fol- 


low each ‘lecture. 
If any members wish to arrange for sup- 


per before the lectures, the workers at 


Barnard will gladly co-operate with them. 
Further information about the course | 


may be obtained from the Registrar, Mrs. 


Emily Hall Cook, Barnard Memorial. © 


at 
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intercourse 
‘among those engaged in a common work 
combine to make the meetings a source 
Many’ 
of -the Sunday-schools about Boston have ~ 
held delegates’ tickets for years and feel 


ae 
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Season of Western Conferences 


War but sharpens the issues and chal- 
lenges the thought and work of 
our earnest people 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Cuicaco, Inz., October 12, 1918. 


It is interesting to note the effect of the 
war upon some of the foreign-language 
churches of our country. Several Ger- 
man-speaking congregations in Ohio have 
recently dropped the use of that language 
in all public services, notably the Indepen- 
dent Protestant Church of Columbus, 
Ohio. This church has shown its loyalty 
to American ideals by its works. ‘There 
are seventy-six stars in its service-flag. Its 
contributions to the various Liberty Loans 
have been large, and its work in the Red 
Cross unremitting. As one thinks of the 
history of this church and of its present 
constituency a certain poignancy is added 
as he reads of the patriotic service and 
flag dedication held in this church on Sun- 
day, September 22, Emancipation Day. The 
order of service contains responsive read- 
ings from the sacred Scripture of the He- 
brew people and from the sacred scripture 
of the American people, the latter being 
excerpts from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and his Get- 
tysburg Address. There is also a service 
of the three allegiances,—to the Stars and 
Stripes and to the Republic for which it 
stands, to the Red Cross and to the Church 
of Jesus which it represents, to our boys 
across the sea and all others in the service 
of their country. This includes a repetition 
of the “Creed of America.” Which is the 
greater and more significant thing, inherited 
citizenship or that freely and consciously 
chosen? 


ImportTANT SESSIONS IN DETROIT 


The Detroit church, despite the ap- 
proaching departure of its minister, Mr. 
Shippen, for work with the War Camp 
Community Service, entertained the Michi- 
gan Conference at its annual meeting on 
September 30 and October 1. Under the 


pressure of war conditions all conference | 


programmes are pressed into very narrow 
limits. On Monday afternoon, Rev. Dr. 
William I. Lawrance gave one of his illu- 
minating and helpful addresses upon “Re- 
ligious Education.” The discussion of his 
address was led by Rabbi Meyerberg of 
Temple Israel, who said that the principles 
laid down by Dr. Lawrance were accepted 
by the congregation he represented, but 
that the method of application was slightly 
different. He gave an outline of the cur- 
riculum of the school connected with Tem- 
ple Israel. At the supper served in the 
church dining-room under the auspices of 
the Men’s Club and the Women’s Alliance, 
Rey. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland gave a 
stirring address on “Recruiting the Minis- 
try,” in which he brought home to the lay 
people of our churches their personal re- 
sponsibility in this matter. At the evening 
session the topic was “The Religious Sig- 
nificance of the War.” ‘The audience filled 
the church. Ex-Governor Woodbridge 
Ferris, who was the first speaker, gave 
SENSING of his personal experience in 
ede with the Unitarian Church and its 


-of a spiritual kind. 
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teachings, voiced his abhorrence for war, 
and held that its spiritual significance, if it 
had any, lay in its revelation of the inade- 
quacy of traditional theology. 

Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New 
York, using the historical method, showed 
how for many centuries Christian Europe 
was ruled nominally by a theory that states 
were not subject to the moral law, but were 
above it, the classic exposition and defence 
of the doctrine being that of Machiavelli. 
He said that six great revolutions had been 
necessary to overcome this wicked doctrine. 
But now, in this time, Germany puts forth 
the old faith once abandoned by the world. 
If she wins, that doctrine is restored and 
world progress is set back many centuries. 
The war is not merely a struggle between 
material forces. Its significance is utterly 
In entering it America 
fights for eternal righteousness and for the 
submission of monarch and nations as well 
as for the lowliest subject, to God’s laws. 
In closing, Dr. Sullivan thrilled his hearers 
by insisting that even love might not stay 
the hand of justice, and that, while nothing 
should be done in revenge or in a spirit of 
hatred, yet God’s justice demanded that 
there should be retribution and reparation, 
that no individual and that no nation could 
with impunity defy the laws of God. 


Tue Business oF DoctrrinEs 


At the meeting of the Michigan Associate 
Alliance, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane was 
unable to appear. Rev. Ernest C. Smith 
gave an address on “The Struggle for 
Spiritual Freedom in the Western Con- 
ference.” After the business of The Alli- 
ance a generous luncheon was served in the 
church dining-room, the delegates later en- 
joying an automobile ride through Belle 
Isle and Grosse Point. 

The forty-fourth session of the Illinois 
Conference was held at Evanston on Octo- 
ber 7 and 8. At the opening session on 
Monday evening Dr. William I. Lawrance 
of Boston spoke on “The New Religious 
Education.” The programme on Tuesday 
was a survey of the factors which are 
likely to shape the religion of the near 
future and an attempt to determine what 
part Unitarianism shall play in shaping that 
religion. 
survey or analysis was more completely 
covered than the definitely constructive 
portion of the programme. ‘The striking 
thing was the readiness to face and appraise 
tendencies and movements far removed 
from each other and even clearly antago- 
nistic to each other. 

Rey. Arthur T. Brown, pastor of the 
Evanston church, gave a scholarly and ap- 
preciative analysis of Christian Science and 
New Thought, the positive outcome of his 
study being that, “within certain rather 
well defined limits, these systems work.” 
Some of the results which they achieve are 
results which we too should desire to 
achieve. Rev. Albert R. Vail gave a glow- 
ing description of the Bahai movement. 
While he would not be satisfied with a 
pragmatic test, yet he thought the Bahai 
movement met that test. “It works.” 

Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago, in an- 
swer to the question, “What is the Next 
Stage in the Growth of Liberal Religion?” 


As so frequently happens, the: 
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a wider and deeper sense of fellowship 
must be added; that the consciousness of 
the sanctity of each human soul should 
open out into sympathetic understanding ; 
that the bounds of this sympathy should be 
extended more and more; that it should 
not even stop with humanity, but that the 
sanctity of all life should be recognized. 
What the church needs, what the world 
needs, is more love. 

Prof. Edward Scribner Ames of the 
University of Chicago gave an account of 
‘Liberal Tendencies in Orthodox Churches.” 
Prof. Ames was himself a striking persona- 
tion of his subject, being not only professor 
of the psychology of religion in the Uni- 
versity, but also pastor of the Disciples 
Church in Hyde Park. He enumerated 
certain outstanding tendencies toward lib- 
eralism in orthodox churches, especially 
the acceptance of the higher criticism of the 
Bible and of the evolutionary explanation 
of the world order. He marked three 
stages of experience,—first, naive accept- 
ance of the old doctrines; second, emanci- 
pation from the letter of these doctrines, 
accompanied frequently by hostility to old 
forms and symbols; and third, a reaccept- 
ance of some of these symbols and doc- 
trines in a figurative and symbolic way. 
These men learn that churches make the 
doctrines, rather than the doctrines the 
churches. Distinct social and cultural 
forces bring certain groups together, and 
rites and symbols grow naturally. At last, 
a man—like himself—comes to see that 
doctrines are not half so important as they 
had been supposed to be. The real spiritual 
life which had in fact produced them had 
been at last confined in the creeds. Of 
course doctrines may serve to quicken and 
suggest the attitudes of the spirit, which is 
the essential thing. 

As a psychologist, Prof. Ames said, he 
no longer asked primarily whether a doc- 
trine were true or not, but whether its use 
as a symbol produced a valuable result. 
The test is pragmatic. This functional view 
of religion is widespread in all parts of 
our country and in many churches. 


Wuat Tuey Ficut For 


The part to be taken by the Unitarian 
Church in shaping the religion of the near 
future was the theme of Rey. Walter F. 
Greenman of Milwaukee. If our soldiers 
and sailors do not entirely understand at 
the outset the cause for which they are 
fighting, they discover it when they see the 
devastation wrought by the enemy in France 
and Belgium. They are fighting for Justice. 
When they return they will demand Justice 
at home. After the war is over and before 
they return they will study and think. They 
will read the London papers, with their 
free and thorough discussions of eco- 
nomic and industrial justice. The definite 
proposals of the British Labor Party for 
industrial reconstruction after the war will 
be familiar to them. ‘The issue here will 
be squarely faced: Are we to go back to 
the old ways, or are we to go forward? 
Our churches have had their share of men 
of initiative and courage who have reaped 
large rewards. The new programme cuts 
across the old privileges and opportunities. 
Will our vision be clear enough and hearts 


said that in his judgment freedom had been | great enough to measure up to this chal- 
largely achieved, and that to this freedom ' lenge? 


) 
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At the closing session on Tuesday even- 
ing Prof. George Burman Foster of the 
University of Chicago, and pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., 
spoke on. “The Religion Needed by the 
Emancipated Man.” Prof. Foster stated 
that the way of progress has been in great 
measure by subtraction or abandonment. 
In the time of Jesus the Ten Command- 
ments had become ten thousand command- 
ments. This Master of men cut them down 
to two. He pictured the historic process 
by which men had created gods in their 
own image and how religion has progressed 
by dropping the old and complex concep- 
tions and putting new and simpler ones in 
their places. 

What, then, remains, and how can the 
name “religion” be applied? These things, 
for which a man may care utterly and in 
which he may find a personal joy that 
suffices: home, work, duty, friends, love,— 
these abide as ultimate values. Out of 
them is religion. Though the individual of 
the world be sore stricken, though hate 
and strife abound, it is given to man to set 
his face steadfastly toward these values, 
and not to be swerved from his pursuit of 
them. Therein lies a service, a joy, and a 
peace which is enough. 


NorweEcian Breturen Apopt ENGLISH 


During the summer the church building at 
Minneapolis was entirely redecorated and 
is markedly improved. At the first Sun- 
day service in the fall a special subscription 
was taken which was more than sufficient 
to meet the whole expense of the changes. 
The Simmons Club for social and educa- 
tional purpose has been started this fall, 
the first meeting being a great success. 
Dean Allen of the Engineering School of 
the University gave a fine talk on “My 
Experiences in Turkey.” The plan of a 
ten-minute talk to the children at the regu- 
lar service instead of a special Sunday- 
school session is being continued. Mr. 
S. K. Ratcliffe of England filled the pulpit 
one’Sunday, speaking on “The Outlook for 
Religion After the War.” It was a deep- 
reaching investigation of present religious 
conditions, with a forecast of the probable 
future. 

- Our church at Hanska, Minn., finds the 
summer its busiest season. ‘There ‘have 
been special services in English on Memo- 
rial Day, midsummer, and a confirmation 
service on September 1. Hon. Alfred 
Jaques of St. Paul gave the address at the 
midsummer festival, speaking on “The Im- 
portance of an Educated Electorate in a 
Republic.” A service-flag with twenty- 
three stars was dedicated in the church. 
Mayor J. L. Lobben of St. James made the 
address of dedication. Mr. Jaques dedi- 
cated the service-flag of thirty-one stars of 
the Lookup League at the rally on Sunday 
evening. A confirmation class of twenty- 
two members gathered at the church from 
nine to twelve o’clock on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays of each week from May 
to September, for intensive instruction. 
This year the class studied Prof. Bowen’s 
“The Gospel of Jesus” with very satisfac- 
tory results. The confirmation sermon was 
preached by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Bos- 
ton, to an audience that filled every seat in 
the church. After thorough discussion, the 
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English language was adopted for use in 
the confirmation class and in all other 
classes of the church school. The Hanska 
district, which is almost entirely Norwegian, 
oversubscribed the Fourth Liberty Loan in 
the first day, its record surpassing that of 
every other district in the county. 

All Souls Church at Kansas City opened 
its fiftieth season Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 15, with an address by the minister, 
“Shall we have a World Religion as well as 
a World Democracy?” Sometime in No- 
vember this church will celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its organization. ‘The 
pastor, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, is giving most 
of his time between Sundays to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign. 


American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, October 8, 1018, at.2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Richard- 
son, Robertson, Robinson, Wigglesworth, 
Williams, Wright, and Miss Lowell. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved with amendments. The 
treasurer presented his statement for the 
month of September as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand September 1, 1918........-- $2,417.03 
From Sdonatigng. tons asmistlete wes webee «sardine 91.00 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of Brook- 

line, Mass., additional, added to 

Reserve (Fund ip before eeuetend ss onde 100.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Eliza C. Farnham 

of New York City, to create the 

Eliza Cary Farnham Fund........ 5,000.00 
From the Second Congregational 

Society of Marshfield Hills, its 

Henry P. Oakman Fund to be held 

Ins SEUCEa. te peter pant MEMES acer 1,000.00 
Gift of H. M. Ferrin of Margaret, 

Tex., and Marcus, 

Reserve Funds. seus: ae 300.00 
Tnhterest. ov crnde neces 8.27 
Income of invested funds 6,860.17 
Investment. Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loansJ,.....c6s 1,680.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment 200.00 
Temporary loan—Merchants National 

Sik Aictttercs lente ates » ava cos 10,000.00 
Reimbursed for advances on General 

Missionary Work account........ 2.35 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

Building Paseouuats ine sieetsts soso ek 7.23 

$27,666.05 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. $4,950.97 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 1,728.90 
Expenses of Unitarian Building...... 339.80 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

TUNG Sara eons hei sels eat eeitn’s ots cette 100.00 
Tnvestments..%ss sles seis SMeee's opeerne 1,952.78 
Publication Department............ 5,100.00 
War Work (Council See apis.» series 377.14 
Discount on note, and stamp....... 102200 
Beacon Course Manuals (on account - 

OF Fauthors) sca a aisteniletttes + s\ sant 400.00 
Camp: Devens) (Purd).i,fhg «a. seete 100.00 

Cash‘on hand October 2) 29180 ea.n\.. 0% ane 12,514.46 

$27,666.05 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 

committee the following votes were 
passed :— 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association 
hold the sum of $1,000 paid to it by the Second Con- 
gregational Society of Marshfield, Mass., in trust as 
the Henry P. Oakman Fund, to pay the income semi- 
annually to said Second Congregational Society of 
Marshfield, to be devoted to the cause of liberal 
preaching, and in the event of the dissolution of said 
Society, to hold the same free and discharged of all 
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obligation other than to devote the income thereof to 
the cause of liberal preaching. ’ 

Voted, To sell the real estate at Spring Vale, in the 
township of Cambridge, Minn., and that the president, 
Samuel A. Eliot, and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
be and hereby are authorized to execute a deed of said 
premises on behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to affix the corporate seal thereto, to acknowledge 
and deliver the same to Lund Brothers of said Spring 
Vale in consideration of $150. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to subscribe 
for Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. 


Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 


Voted, That the vote of September 10, 1918, appro- 
priating the sum of $2,000 to the Christian Register 
be amended to read $3,000, and that the treasurer be 
authorized to pay this sum in three instalments of 
$1,000 each payable October 1, 1918, January 1, 1919, 
and April 1, 1919. 


Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee, it was 


Voted, To request Rev. Elmer S. Forbes to serve as 
editor of the Year Book of 1919-20. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to re- 
print, during the present paper shortage, only such 
tracts in the regular and special series for which there 
is a constant and considerable demand. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to decline 
to furnish tracts to individuals or organizations when 
in his judgment the tracts are not or will not be used 
to good advantage. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to loan a sum of 
$2,000 to the Beacon Press to meet the expenses in- 
curred in the publishing of new books in the Beacon 
Course. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent, with the 
consent and advice of the president and secretary, to 
destroy the sheets of certain publications for which 
there seems to be no immediate sale, now stored at 
the expense of the Publication Department at the 
Boston Bookbinding Company. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed. $40 for 
the purchase of books on religious education to be 
added to the Loan Library. 


The publication agent presented to the 
board a statement from the Boston Book- 
binding Company regarding a condition 
which has arisen in reference to a quantity 
of sheets of certain publications, upon 
which there has been capital invested by 
that firm, and for which they have received 
no return; and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to reimburse 
the Boston Bookbinding Company, to the extent of 
a sum not to exceed $250, for the labor and capital 
invested by them in storing, holding, and gathering the 
sheets of certain publications of the Association. 


The president read a draft of a letter 
concerning the forthcoming drive for the 
Y. M. C. A. and other kindred causes; and 
it was 

Voted, To request the president to send copies of 


the letter to all the ministers of our fellowship and to 
the Christian Register. 


The secretary presented a note of thanks 
from the directors of the Young People’s 
Religious Union for the assistance given 
by the officers and directors of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association during their — 


financial drive last spring. 

The secretary presented a letter of ap- 
preciation from Rev. Eugene Melnotte 
Grant of Wilton, N.H., in recognition of 
the resolution adopted by the board at the 
last meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 


Louis C. CorNIsH, 
Secretary. 


me 
7. 
> 
q 
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Rey. Charles R. Weld, LL.D. 


(Died Norwich, England, September 11, 1918) 


In the same year that he was ordained— 
1873—Dr. Weld was settled over the First 
Independent Christ’s Church of Baltimore, 
and remained its minister until fading 
strength forced him to give up work. 

The church in Baltimore was founded in 
the beginning of that controversy when 
the divine spirit was stirring men’s minds 
and hearts as they had not been stirred 
since Puritanism was struggling against 
the Church of England, and in 1816 Dr. 
Freeman preached the first sermon in a 
hall on South Charles Street,—then came 
Dr. Channing to preach the ordination 
sermon of Jared Sparks,—and the mem- 
ory of that early and bitter struggle had 


not died out when Dr. Weld became the 


minister, and to those views as uttered by 
our early preachers Weld held with un- 
changing faith. If some thought he showed 
little sympathy with the more radical ten- 
dencies coming into discussion during his 
ministry, it was because he felt those 
views to which the church was conse- 
crated offered all the room he wanted to 
enforce the spiritual doctrines for which 
he thought the church ought to stand. 
By nature he turned to more richness, as 
he called it, in the service, and it was a 
pleasure to him to know that, the church 
always open, frequently some Catholic 
would enter and kneel before the large 
and beautiful cross by the altar. He found 
in the teaching of Channing and Marti- 
neau room for the illustration and defence 
of every essential spiritual principle and 
these he uttered with a power and a per- 
suasive appeal which gave them a con- 
stantly increasing weight in a community 
which at first thought every Christian 
doctrine had been given to the wind. 
Weld made them honored and accepted 
by a very strong and devoted church. 

He was essentially the preacher, and 
had little interest in denominational mat- 
ters or meetings which turned him from 
his quiet and ever-increasing duty. 

“Can you not,” said Dr. Bellows to me, 
“appeal to Weld to come to our meetings 
and take an active part in our special de- 
nominational work, for we have hardly 
another such preacher?” One day when 
Mr. Reynolds was our secretary, and one 
of our ministers spoke rather bitterly of 
Mr. Weld’s want of interest in our meet- 
ings, Mr. Reynolds interrupted: “But have 
you ever heard him preach? ‘Then you 
would ask nothing else.’ ‘Two or three 
of our leading churches in Boston and 
elsewhere tried in vain to win him from 
Baltimore, but he clung only the more 
strongly to his place of ever widening 
influence in the city. 

Preaching with him was no easy work; 
no crude thought, no unstudied or unbal- 
anced freak of fancy, no hasty, ill-di- 
gested and easily changed opinions, but 
patient study, careful reflection, settled 
convictions were the staple of his ser- 
mons. In the old phrase he brought “the 
beaten oil of the sanctuary.” There was 
nothing startling or sensational in his 
manner and words, but a quiet, dignified, 
wonderfully appealing voice and heart. 
Who can explain any public speaking which 
really wins you? 
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There was a happy union of courtesy, 
uniform kindness, genuine heart polite- 
ness, sterling worth which courted not 
observation nor popularity, but revealed 
itself more and more freely with a grow- 
ing acquaintance, and there was a readi- 
ness to help others, as Charles Lamb says 
of one of his friends, “in doing good by 
stealth and having it found out by acci- 
dent.” He exemplified the better’ inner 
spirit and highest ideals of his profession. 

In the midst of his work, suddenly the 
beginning of the end appeared. By one of 
those mysterious affections whose cause we 
know not now, and which we can do little 
to alleviate, the mind began to be weak 
and clouded. There was no violence, only 
gentleness and inability to keep on with 
his grateful tasks; hardly a consciousness 
of that inability, only a quiet yielding to 
the direction of unfailing, unceasing, lov- 
ing devotion, when the mystery of his ill- 
ness was met by the equal mystery of un- 
fathomable love; and, a prisoner of infirm- 
ity, he sought rest and escape at Norwich, 
England, and more and more became as 
dependent as a babe upon the arms as of 
parental love, which watched the stream 
of. life until gradually the vital current 
came to its lowest ebb and went out. His 
mind with all its attractiveness and 
achievements, that is not buried; his mem- 
ory, that is not buried; his gracious na- 
ture, that is not buried; and it is with 
these we would hold communion, and pay 
the tribute of grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance. We do not think that with 
all his lavishness in giving or taking, the 
Infinite is rich enough to have any true 
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soul thrown away, but the good desires 
and the high aspirations must be regis- 
tered in the Book of Life. 

A FRIEND. 


Admitted to Our Fellowship 


Rey. Roydon Clapp Leonard, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted September 12, 1918. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. Roydon Clapp Leonard was born 
at Monson, Mass., July 5, 1891. Educa- 
tion: Monson Academy Prep. School, Mon- 
son, Mass., 1910; St. Lawrence University, 
1914, B.S., Canton, N.Y.; Canton Theo- 
logical School, Canton, N.Y., B.D. 1915. 
He was ordained as a Universalist minis- 
ter at Hyannis, Mass., October 28, I915, 
where he continued as minister until Jan- 
uary I, 1917. January I, 1917, he was set- 
tled as minister of the Universalist church 
of Amesbury, Mass., where he continued 
until recently. He is now serving as 
chaplain in the United States Army, and 
is stationed for the present at Camp Dix, 
Neji 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches invite the ministers to attend the 
address to be given by Bishop Gore of Ox- 
ford, England, in Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, October 28, at 10.30 a.m. The ad- 
dress will be upon “The Part of the 
Churches in this War in England and the 
United States.” 
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sometimes turned gold: silently it sells more 
bonds than any salesman in the land. « AI- 
ways its message is the same: that you shall 
lend—and generously lend—to end this war 
more quickly. *« To save more stars of blue 
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U. S. Government Bonds 
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How They Faced the Crisis 


New proof of the extraordinary useful- 
ness of the Federation House 
at Ayer 


SARAH S$. GILSON 


Feperation House, 
Aver, Mass., October 8, 1918. 


When the influenza epidemic broke out 
at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., Boston pa- 
pers carried an item to the effect that all 
the social houses about camp were closed. 
Life at Federation House while “‘‘closed” is 
of real interest to the friends who have 
watched the work of the House during the 
past year. 

The social programme of the House was 
immediately suspended under the epidemic, 
and no moving pictures, evening parties, or 
games were carried on. Religious services 
were given up. We cheered the forlorn 
and frightened with music and a friendly 
chat by our fireside, for the first few days, 
and then suddenly and without warning, 
the direful effects of the epidemic were 
upon us. After that, the House was open 
as an act of Christian mercy. 

From all directions, the trains began to 
pour into town fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, wives and sweethearts, 
with a terrible question in their eyes, called 
here by telegrams from the base hospital 
announcing the dangerous illness of their 
men. We immediately opened our House 
to these suffering friends, and in the eight 
days during which the fight for life was 
fiercest here, about two hundred members 
of soldiers’ families slept in this House. 

The auditorium, no longer needed for 
religious services, moving pictures, or en- 
tertainments, became a dormitory for men, 
with a row of cots along the walls. Extra 
beds were placed in our sleeping-rooms and 
in the Woman’s Rest Room. A small cot- 
tage, adjoining our building and owned by 
the War Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches, chanced to be vacant, 
and all the rooms were used for sleeping. 
Bedding was begged and borrowed, and in 
a few hours we were ready to face the 
emergency. Sheets and pillow-slips gave 
out from time to time but never our good- 
will. 

The House was open night and day, with 
a man and a woman both in constant at- 
tendance and some one always near the 
telephone. Two young deaconesses came 
to take charge of the very complicated 
housekeeping. Our own resident deaconess, 
who is a registered nurse, volunteered at 
once at the base hospital, and for days in 
a ward with 182 patients she helped the 
head nurse and one assistant in battling 
for the lives of the men in a whole build- 
ing. We worked with the Red Cross and 
gave the Y. M. C. A. the use of our fa- 
cilities. 

People came to us at all hours and of all 
types—alike only in their great need. We 
were in closest touch with the Travelers’ 
Aid at the railway station. I spent one 
night from midnight until eight in the 
morning in the station caring for the fam- 
ilies of the sick men. They would arrive, 
dazed by anxiety, needing assistance to 
reach the hospital, and then in many cases 
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returning, uncertain where to go, to spend 
what was left of the night on the station 
benches. During the early morning hours 
of that one night I succeeded in finding 
lodgings for more than thirty people. 
Toward morning, all accommodations for 
men being exhausted, one of our men 
workers piled logs on the Federation House 
fire and eight men slept for hours in the 
Morris chairs around the fire in our social 
room. 

Some of the people we gave lodgings 
to that night had travelled for three nights 
to reach their boys, for many of the sick 
men were from the West. Most pitiful 
were those who arrived too late. Again 
and again we met these mourning families, 
and took them to our house for refresh- 
ment and those hours of rest absolutely 
necessary before beginning the sad jour- 
ney home. We sent telegrams, notified 
families, made arrangements of all sorts, 
fed the hungry, and wept with the griev- 
ing for a terrible period until the scourge 
had run its course. Often our beds were 
occupied night and day, as a father and 
mother would remain in turn by their 
boy’s bedside. People came to us after 
continuous hospital watching of three or 
four days and nights. 

A woman Red Cross motor driver who 
had brought supplies to the base hospital 
came to us at 4.45 one rainy morning, 
drenched and exhausted after nearly 
twenty-four hours’ driving. Nurses came 
to us to rest in off hours, and people who 
longed to forget their troubles for one 
little hour. 

Families arrived who had left distant 
homes on sudden call without baggage of 
any sort and who needed practical help 
and clean clothes. People came who had 
scarcely been on trains in their lives be- 
fore, and people came who were accus- 
tomed to every comfort. We had Italians 
who could speak no English, from munition 
factories; Danish farmers from the Mid- 
dle West; Yankees from all over the East; 
and operatives from our near-by mill- 
towns. All of them were appreciative, all 
of them valued our help in their need. 

Besides all this, many inquiries came 
from families and friends who could get 
no touch with their men. Were they ill? 
Were they suffering? Where were they? 
Little threads of affection and apprehen- 
sion were reaching out to an overworked 
and plague-ridden hospital force. By pa- 
tient inquiry we were able to assist and 
reassure many such families and make 
journeys to camp unnecessary. 

One farmer and his wife from Western 
Iowa have just left us after being our 
guests for five days. After a mighty 
struggle their boy is going to live. As they 
left, the man said, “I’ve always wanted to 
know where all the money went that 
they’re always asking for, but,” he said, 
“Tll’ never wonder again, and I’ll be the 
first man in our town to give after this.” 

Another week will probably show our 
usual work again going on. Never has it 
been so clear as in the past fortnight that 
we live in the midst of a permanent emer- 
gency with no two days alike. But we 
were here in a crisis and we were not 
found wanting. By the middle of October 
our effort will again be centred upon pro- 
viding a normal social and religious life 
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for the men and their families near the 
camp. 

To some of these men we are providing 
something better than they ever knew be- 
fore. “Seems like home here, doesn’t it?” 
I said to a man one night. “Well, to tell 
you the truth, Ma’am,” he said, “it doesn’t. 
My home was a place I’d just as lief for- 
get, and I can’t imagine not wanting to 
remember this.” He rolls our lemons, 
and always passes a tray of coffee, and 
brings his friends to read and joke with 
us of an evening, in the best home he has 
ever known—and the memory will go with 
him “over there” and through the later 
days. ; 

At Sunday twilight-time three weeks 
ago, a group of men and their wives gath- 
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ered about the piano to sing—one man . 


who stood out as the life of the crowd 
stopped now and then to poke the fire, or 
to say a gently teasing word to his wife 
knitting a sock near by. It was a merry 
party enjoying the healthy social life we 
all like to develop here. By another Sun- 
day evening the leader of the little group 
and another had died of pneumonia, and 
the two heartbroken little wives had left 
the town, but their last happy even to- 
gether had been spent at our House. 


The Alliance: October Meeting 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held October 11, Miss Lowell 
presiding. It was a great pleasure to wel- 
come Mrs. J. C. Long of Geneva, Ill., and 
to hear from her of the work and the 
problems of the Middle West. 

Mrs. Davis sent a timely message exhort- 
ing all to keep up their enthusiasm and 
their devotion. “The temptation is to relax 
our efforts for our churches in this stress 
of war work, but when the war is over we 
shall need our churches. To do both— 
church work as of old and war work— 
means only a little more faith and conse- 
cration, which we can all give.” 

The president has been appointed by Dr. 
Eliot a member of a commission to co- 
ordinate Unitarian activities and secure 
more effective co-operation in our several 
organizations. 

The board voted. to sustain the action 
of the president, who representing The 
Alliance agreed with the other heirs to 
allow the house of Elizabeth P. Channing 
in Milton, Mass., to be used as a clubhouse 
for naval aviators. 

The College Centers committee an- 
nounced that two student secretaries have 
been engaged for the current year,—Miss 
Carol Curtis at Sage College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Miss Florence Fessenden at 
Smith College. 

An appeal has been approved and will be 
put before the branches for $500 to in- 
crease the circulation of the Christian 
Register. This is an effort to co-operate 
with the governing board of the Register 
to have the paper more generally read by 
our people who would be “denominationally 
intelligent.” A contribution to this appeal 
will carry with it the privilege of naming ‘ 
the recipients, who must be, however, new 
subscribers. ; 


_ The president was authorized to sign the | mr 


new contract for Word and Work, fixing 
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the price for individual subscriptions at 


fifty cents. For groups of at least fifty 
Alliance members from one or + more 
branches a club rate of forty cents is 
granted. Alliance subscriptions should be 
paid to the treasurer, Mrs. Noyes. 

The Alliance Manual for 1918-19 has 
been sent to all branches and to the several 
headquarters, where a few copies may be 
obtained for twenty-five cents each. 

The resignation of Mrs. J. Lester Wood- 
bridge, for five years the efficient director 


‘for Eastern Pennsylvania, was accepted 


with sincere regret. 

In accordance with a request from the 
director for Kentucky a committee was 
appointed to prepare model by-laws that 
may be used by the branches if they wish. 
Mmes. Noyes, Atherton, and Allen con- 
stitute the committee. 

It was voted to send a letter to Mrs. Gil- 
son conveying the greetings of the board 
and their great appreciation of her service 
rendered in response to the unusual de- 
mands caused by the serious epidemic at 
Camp Devens. 

In response to the president's annual 
letter the Chicago Associate Alliance as- 


-sembled at Evanston, IIl., sent greetings, 


and the hope and trust that the members 


-may be able to do their part whatever 


comes. “It touched our hearts in this time 
when we are all feeling the needs of the 
world and what our Faith has before it.” 

A letter from Prof. Furness written at 
Victoria, B.C., as she was about to sail 
on her mission to Japan, says: “I have 
received so many letters of introduction 
and greeting that I feel very well armed. 
I hope I shall be worthy of all the trust 
reposed in me.” 

It was gratifying to hear from Mrs. 
Noyes that her son while in service in 
Italy during the summer came to know 
Lieut. Italo Conte, and afterward in Flor- 
ence met Mrs. Conte, who carries forward 
the good work begun by her late husband. 

Suggestions were offered by those pres- 
ent, and by several absent members in 
writing, for the strengthening of the 
spiritual side of our work and helping 
church and Sunday-school. 

At the next meeting, November 8, reports 
will be due from the Rocky Mountains and 
from a part of Massachusetts. 


- The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


~  Imstituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian ee 's Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child weltare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

“The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
' VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
’ CirrK, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. gt eo George R. Blinn, 

In Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

Miss Caroline Freeman Ro uanlel T: Kidder, Dudley 

_L. Pickman, Tin. , Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


: | PARKER B. FIELD, Grnerat Secretary, 
eRe "279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass...’ 
Tle ae ip 
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The Promise will be Kept 


Last week the acknowledgments to the 
Register Camp Reading-Room Fund were 
accompanied by a promise. It was stated 
that reading-rooms would be provided as 
fast as—or faster than—the money came 
in. The people are pressing that promise. 
The office is only seven copies ahead of the 
Fund! But the promise will be kept. Let 
no one hold back in despair. In such a 
cause it is in order to get the second wind. 
That is coming. Meanwhile the readers 
will see the Fund has gone over $500. 
That means having asked for 148 copies 
ten weeks ago, the friends of the soldiers 
have paid for 255 copies! Where will this 
go? One thing is sure, there will be camps 


and soldiers and reading-rooms long after 


the actual end of fighting——probably two 
years after. 
The week’s report :— 


Previously acknowledged...........-sseeeee0- $482.00 
Mrs. Emma Huntington, Evanston, Ill........ 2.00 
Mrs. William W. Justice, Germantown, Pa. 3.00 
Rev. William Channing Brown, Boston, Mass. . 2.00 
Mire ee Woekhopert, Erie, Pa... oi ccs tees 2.00 
Miss Rose Lamb, Intervale, N.H............. 2.00 
Mrs. J. H. Brazier, Philadelphia, Pa.......+.. 2.00 
Mr. Eugene Kerr, Towson, Md.............. 2.00 
Rev. George Kent, New Orleans, La etsiea specie 2.00 
Mrs. Richard C: Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass. . 2.00 
Mr. William W. Lothrop, Cohasset, Mass...... 2.00 
Mrs. Frederick E. Potter, Portsmouth, N.H... 2.00 
Miss L. E. Evans, Charlestown, N.H........ 1,00 
Miss Alice C. Howe, Brooklyn, N.Y.......... 2.00 
Miss Mary A. Ball, Ashuelot, N.H.......... 2.00 

Received to October 15, 1918........+-.- $510.00 


Four more copies will be sent to Camp 
Lewis, Washington, to complete their quota 
of twelve copies. These are provided by 
the subscriptions of Mrs. Emma Hunting- 
ton (one copy), Rev. William Channing 
Brown (one copy), Mr. C. W. Klippert 
(one copy), and Miss Rose Lamb (one 
copy). 

One copy will be sent to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL, 
at the request of Mrs. Richard C. Humph- 
reys. 

Camp ‘Travis, Tex., will receive ten 
copies, provided by the subscriptions of 
Mrs. J. H. Brazier (one copy), Mr. Eu- 
gene Kerr (one copy), Rev. George Kent 
(one copy), Mr. William W. Lothrop (one 
copy), Mrs. Frederick E. Potter (one 
copy), Miss L. E. Evans and Mrs. William 
W. Justice (two copies), Miss Alice C. 
Howe (one copy), Miss Mary A. Ball 
(one copy), and one copy transferred by 
Mrs. A. L. Gilson, Winthrop, Me. Camp 
Travis has asked for seventeen copies in 
all. 


Ministers Engaged in War Service 


The following is the list to date of Uni- 
tarian ministers who have received com- 
missions for some form of active war ser- 


vice. Men in the War Camp Community 


Service and the Library Service have ap- 
pointments in this country; all the others 
are now or soon will be overseas. 


ARMY OFFICERS 


Rev. Charles T. S. Bullock, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, Lt.-Col. Canadian Forces. 

Rey. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H., Corp. 
Ist Quebec Reg. 


Rev. Walter G. Letham, Victoria, B.C., 


-Canada,. Corp. Canadian A.S.C. 


.) 
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Rev. George W. H. Troop, Canada, Lt. 
British Fusiliers. 


CuHaprAins, U.S.A. 


Rev. Joseph W. Conkling, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rey. John B. W. Day, Greenfield, Mass. 

Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass. 

Paty aepeen G. Garrison, South Pasadena, 
al. 

Rev. Albert Lévitt. 

Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Augusta, Me. 

Rey. George D. Rice, Camp Fremont, Cal. 

Rev. Sidney S. Robins, Kingston, Mass. 

Rey. Lewis W. Sanford, Walpole, N.H. 

Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Berkeley, Cal. 


CHAPLAIN, U.S.N.R. 
Rey. John N. Mark, East Lexington, Mass. 


CHAPLAINS, RED Cross 


Rey. John H. Applebee, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn. 


Lrprary Servick, U.S.A. 


Rev. Edward Day, Eugene, Ore. 
Rey. Walter C. Pierce, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Rep Cross Executive Starr 
Rey. Frank W. Pratt, Richmond, Va. 


U.S. AMBULANCE Corps 
Rey. Hurley Begun. 


War Camp Community SERVICE 


Rey. John L. Einstein, Hampton, Va. 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson. 

Rev. Henry T. Sectist, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb. 


Younc MEN’s Curist1AN ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Theodore Bacon, Salem, Mass. 

Rey. Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass. 

Rev. Albert W. Clark, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Rey. Arthur H. Coar, Holyoke, Mass. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Danvers, Mass. 

Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, Toledo, Ohio. 

Rev. William B. Geoghegan, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Rev. Walter M. Howlett, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, Portland, Me. 

Rev. Frederic H. Kent, Grafton, Mass. 

Rev. Percy E. Lyndon. 

Rey. George A. Mark, Dorchester, Mass. 

Rev. Troward H. Marshall, Rochester, N.Y 

Rey. Harvey C. Merrill, Harvard, Mass. 

Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Winchester, Mass. 

Rey. William W. Peck, Winthrop, Mass. 

Rey. Leon S. Pratt, New Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. W. S. Rounds. 

Rey. Asaph R. Shelander, Passaic, N.J. 

Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, Plymouth, Mass. 

Rev. Howard R. Williams, Concord, N.H. 


Marriages. 


oats South Weymouth, Mass., October 12 by] Rev. Julian 
Jaynes, Gertrude Bailey ‘of South W eymouth and 
anh H. Ellis of West Newton. 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


72re 
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Pleasantries 


The late Joseph Choate on being asked 
how he managed to grow old so gracefully, 
replied, “I ought to be able to grow old 
gracefully, for I give all my time to it.” v. 


“They seem to have a lot of trouble with 
their car.” “Yes. Her husband is one of 
those expert accountants who imagines he 
was a born mechanic.’”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Mrs. Flatbush: “What new step was that 
you were trying last night?’ Mr. Flat- 
bush: “That’s the goose-step. Didn’t you 
ever see it?’ Mrs. Flatbush: “I never 
saw a goose do it before.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 


This comes to Judge from Fort Monroe: 
Capt. Hobson (angrily indicating torn 
place in Private Hull’s blouse): “Don’t 
you know that a stitch in time saves nine? 
What have you to say in your defence?” 
Private Hull: “Sir, it’s never too late to 
mend.” 


Another quota of dusky patriots had de- 
parted on a troop train for a draft canton- 
ment. Mrs. Rufus Rastus Johnston 
Browne hadn’t been there. “Lillian, did 
you weep?” she asked the luckier sister. 
“Did I weep! Woman, I had a cloud- 
burst !”—Life. 


A guest in the home of Joseph K. Greene, 
missionary and author of “Leavening the 
Levant,” according to the Continent, ob- 
serving how pleasant the host’s two little 
girls played together, inquired of Fannie. 
“How is it that you and your sister never 
quarrel?” “Why,” said Fannie, “Lizzie 
lets me and I let her.” 


Here is an old kernel in a new shell: 
“T shall have to ask you for a ticket for 
that boy, ma’am,” insisted a conductor, 
speaking to a quiet-looking little woman. 
The woman declined to pay. “You'll pay 
for that boy, or I’ll stop the train and put 
him off,” he persisted. “All right, put him 
off,” she said calmly. “You ought to know 
the rules. How old is that boy?” “I don't 
know. I never saw him before.” 


Gen. Leonard Wood tells the story of a 
captain to whom was assigned a new or- 
derly, a fresh recruit. “Your work will be 
to clean my boots, buttons, belt, and so 
forth, shave me, see to my horse, which you 
must groom thoroughly, and clean the 
equipment. After that you go to your hut, 
help to serve the breakfast, and after break- 
fast lend a hand washing up. At eight 
o’clock you go on parade and drill till 
twelve o’clock”— “Excuse me, sir,” broke 
in the recruit, “is there any one else in the 
army besides me?” 


An English teacher sends these to the 
Spectator. They are taken from the 
class-room: “A cuckoo is a bird that does 
not lay its own eggs.” Q. “Name six an- 
imals peculiar to the Polar regions.”—A. 
“Three bears and three seals.” “The Pope 
lives in a vacuum.” “A decease is an in- 
curable disease.” “Magna Carta said that 
Common Pleas should not be carried about 
on the King’s person.” “The Sublime 
Porte is very fine old wine.” “Rubens is 
a town in Belgium famous for paint.” 
Translations: Leges Romanorum severae 
erant, “The legs of the Romans were sev- 
ered”; Clara illa Romana civitas, “Clara, 
that Roman citizeness”; Hostis ipsi, “A 
host in himself”; L’encre est séche, “Uncle 
is dry’; So woe-begone, “Si triste, allez- 
vous en,” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WoRK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and’. 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee, Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


“‘The Wrath of the Lamb, 


THE MONEY-CHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE” 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


INVALID CHILD 


A retired woman physician would give motherly care and 
professional oversight to a delicate or crippled child. 
Pleasant sunny house, sleeping-porches, modern con- 
veniences, within twelve miles of Boston. Address S.C. H., 
care Christian Register. 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Morning service at 10.30. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Ser- 
vices expected as usual. See Saturday Transcript. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. All 
seats free. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice atrr. The minister, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will 
preach. Subject, “The Wisdom from Above.” 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Morning service at 11 A.M. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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ASH BARREL 


TS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
» Truss ‘Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRIT® ror CATALOGUE ON RACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLePpHone, Beacn 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


> 8 Med, 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H- 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL For cms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffe, A.B. 


INSTITUTE FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 
BARNARD MEMORIAL 


Tuesdays at 7 P.M., beginning October 29. Courses by 
Rev. Florence Buck and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. Watch 
for announcements. For details address Mrs. Emity H. 
Coox, Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new — 
address. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. ; 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


